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“We're not in the business. of. closing hostels... 


— The-SYHA Chief Exec, as closure plans” are 
announced for Armadale, Coldingham, Glendevon, | 


Inverey, Killin, Kyleakin and Loch Lochy 
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LiKE MOST PEOPLE, | guess ! never realiy thought in any 
depth about a time when I'd not be able to get on to the | 


hill. It was too far in the future; it would never happen; | 
could even die before | got so decrepii. OK, there’s been 
a gradual decline in my performance on the hill. “Quality 
miles instead of quantity’, was one of my reasons (really 
ihey were excuses) for not going as far. | even used 
Nora Batty’s instruction to Wally when she needed a rest: 
“Look at the view!”. Mind you, a girlfriend used to use 
that when she was out of breath. Them we’d have a fag. 

Over the years, the idea took hold that when the time 
did come | wouldn’t be abie to bear the thought of not 
being able for it and would stay away from high country. 
Then sense took over; of course | wouldn’t give up on it 
all. | might not be able to get as far up the hills, but | 
could still look at them. A bit like some old fellow who 
can’t keep up his end of the bargain but...? 

Last summer, | was prancing about on Canadian glac- 
iers like a chamois. This spring, | could hardly walk across 
the kitchen without swearing at the pain. A slight fall after 
| got home seems to have started something. One fract- 
ured vertebra, two compressed discs and a trapped 
sciatic nerve don’t make anyone happy. At times I’ve had 
to use a taxi to get to my acupuncture sessions. That's 
normally a seven-minute walk via footpaths and a sports 
field. | even asked my GP -to write me up as having 
Tourette’s Syndrome in case | got. lifted for swearing in 
the street. 

Things have seemed better after acupuncture; I’ve even 
gone nearly a full day without using the TENS machine. 
I’ve started a back rehabilitation programme and I’m wait- 
ing to start a pain management course. So | was looking 
forward to a triumphal return: | got back after bowel sur- 
gery and after a coronary bypass, so why should this be 
any different? More fool me. 

The other week one of my sons took me up to North- 
umberland for a few days. Nothing special; we did the 
tourist things, Bamburgh Castle, Lindisfarne, the Farne 
Islands boat trip. Creaky people even older than me can 
manage that sort of thing. But | struggled on Lindisfarne, 
only managed to get as far as the white pyramid at the 
north end of the island. Lee and Jackie wanted to go 
round the dunes to spot seals, but | knew it was out of 
the question for me. | insisted they carry on while | took 
a slow daunder back to the village. And it was slow: sev- 
eral stops to sit and swear, several to take pictures (an- 
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other good excuse). | came 
home in worse shape than | left. 

So the sad conclusion is that, barring miracies, | won't 
ever get back on ihe hill again. Being a born-again 


| atheist | guess I'll be passed over for a miracle, which 


means that I’m effectively grounded. One thing | regret 
is the number of times I’ve passed up the chance of 
time on the hill in favour of another activity that |.love 
as much. Playing music can be as strong an addiction, 
you know, and it’s usually carried out in some warm 
and pleasant pub. But pubs are warm and pleasant all 
year round; they can be played in when it’s cold and 
dark outside. So there’s the regret that | didn’t ration 
the time better but gave in to impulse so often. 

For now, |’m a far from happy kiddie. Eventually | will 
get back within sight of the hills, just not as close as I'd 
like. I'll return to Knoydart, but probably not venture far 
from Inverie. No bad thing; I’ve a lot of good friends 
amongst that community, but it won’t be the same. I'll 
return to Eigg as well; who knows, | might even manage 
An Sgurr on a very good day. My kids and grandkids 
can take their pick of my gear, though none have 
shown much interest in winter walking, so crampons 
and axes will gather dust until | find a kind home for them. 

I'm sad, really sad; just this morning, the west wind 
was ripping cumulus to bits and scattering them across 
a blue sky; just the hill conditions | like best. And | can’t 
do a damned thing about it. | never thought it would 
end with a whimper. Several times in the past it nearly 
ended with a bang but | always survived. | just hope | 
don’t end up boring people in pubs with long moans 
about how much better it used to be. If | you ever hear 
me doing that, you’ve my permission to give me a good 
bollocking. 

So maybe, like John Campbell of Ballachulish: 


Oh chi, chi mi na morbheanna, 
Oh chi, chi mi na corrbheanna, 
Oh chi, chi mi nan coirechann, 
Chi mi nan sgurreann fo cheo. 


Just from a distance, that’s all. 


Oh | will see, | will see the high mountains 
Oh | will see, | will see the steep mountains, 
Oh | will see, | will see the corries, 

| will see the peaks under the cloud. 


(Surprisingly, | can sing the translation to the tune 
with no bother at all.) 
Mick Furey 
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“It released records with a reckless 
anarcho-capitalist verve and an in- 
difference toward profit that verged 
on performance art” — Paul Morley, 
describing Factory Records in his obit 
of Tony Wilson, The Guardian, 13/8/07 
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Until early October, Andy Beaton was assistant man- 
ager at the Inverness branch of Nevisport. Then, as he 
reports, things fell apart... 


IT HAS BEEN SAID of restaurant waiting staff that they are 
the cheapest to hire and the easiest to fire. Perhaps that 
should be extended to include staff in the outdoor retail in- 
dustry in light of the shabby treatment handed out to workers 
at branches of Nevisport. 

In an industry notorious for its poor pay and high staff 
turnover, Nevisport seemed until recently to be an exception 
to the rule, living up to — for the most part — the ideals of 
the Investors in People programme to which it subscribed. 
How things change! The messy takeover of the company by 
outside investors has seen supposedly valued staff — eight 
of us at the Inverness branch alone — sold and discarded 
with a ruthlessness that would do a Victorian mill owner proud. 

As a Scottish mountain person of some 24 years experience, 
I was actually quite proud to work for Nevisport, in a senti- 
mental sort of way. The company was founded in 1970 and its 
roots were firmly in the Highlands, with its branches and staff 
retaining some of the laid-back, outdoorsy ethos which tends 
to be absent from the larger, more faceless chains such as 
Blacks. Nevisport shops were/are run by outdoor folk, and I 
like to think that I always gave customers an honest opinion, 
whether good or bad, of the gear in which they were about to 
invest their hard-earned dosh. But the market for “kit”— as 
the outdoor lads’ mag Trail insists on calling gear — has never 
been bigger, or more cut-throat. Add to this the undoubted 
clout increasingly being wielded by internet outlets, and per- 
haps it was inevitable that something had to give. 

In late September, director Bruce Cameron — who acquir- 
ed Nevisport a few years ago with fellow directors Rab Fer- 
rell and Alistair Highet — announced to managers that the 
company had been taken over by an unnamed buyer. Branches 
started what was clearly a closing-down sale from that date. 

Had we seen it coming? Well, perhaps. For several months it 
had been apparent to us that companies supplying gear to 
Nevisport were not being paid on time; you would phone a 
supplier to order an item for a customer and be met with a 
slightly embarrassed reference to the Nevisport account be- 
ing on hold. 

What we didn’t see coming was what happened on Friday 5 
October. In the middle of a normal working day, staff from 
Sports Direct — our rumoured new owner — turned up at the 
shop out of the blue. Bruce Cameron told us by phone to hand 
them our shop keys and go home. End of story. The same 
thing happened at the Glasgow store, while Altrincham, New- 
castle and Leeds also closed. We got the chance to gather 
personal effects from the staff room and that was it — no pay 
for the past month, no redundancy pay, no pay for holidays 
not yet taken, no notice. Can you imagine that happening to a 
postal or railway worker? We felt like criminals. 

In the longer term, we will receive our month’s wages and 
our redundancy payment where applicable — I’ve been in- 
formed by the receivers that it will probably take three months 
— what a relief. No honest employee deserves to lose his or 
her job in such a callous, hamfisted manner, and it would be 
nice to think that at least one of the directors involved might 
have the decency to publicly state their case, because to date 
their silence on the issue has been deafening. (Incidentally, 
the former owners, Ian Sykes and Iain Sutherland, are thor- 
oughly decent blokes and have had no part in the recent butch- 
ery of what was a well-regarded company.) 

The bottom line to all this? Well, there are no prizes for 
guessing that the days of smaller chains or independent out- 
door stores are well and truly numbered, and the buzz in 


— 


the industry surrounds the likelihood of brands — The North 
Face is just one example — establishing their own dedicat- 
ed outlets. At least then you could try on that new £200 jack- 
et before going home and buying it online for £150. Is out- 
door gear overpriced? Quite possibly, but then what does 
Tesco pay for the loaf of bread that costs you £1? 

Most TAC readers will have tales to relate of experiences 
good and bad in outdoor stores. I’m not here to defend the 
bad, but spare a thought for the retail staff who really do try to 
make sure that you leave the shop with the right piece of gear. 
Best of all are the ones who would rather see you leave empty- 
handed than sell you something -you don’t need or which 
doesn’t fit. Heaven help you all when outdoor retail business- 
es start paying staff on a commission basis. ° 


Ed. — Of the 12 branches, at least half have been taken 
over by the leisure-clothing retailer Trespass (part of Glas- 
gow-based Jacob and Turner Ltd), following the involve- 
ment of liquidators KPMG. It seems that at least one of these 
stores — Fort William — is likely to retain the Nevisport 
name for geographical reasons if nothing else. One branch 
— Hathersage — had already been sold in a completely dif- 
ferent transaction several weeks earlier. It’s unclear if 
the“billionaire sportswear entrepreneur” Mike Ashley still 
has a role in all this. Ashley owns Sports Direct and New- 
castle United FC, and he appears to have been the “unnam- 
ed buyer” who took over Nevisport in September. Certainly 
his name was high in the mix in early news reports of 
Nevisport’s demise, and as mentioned above it was Sports 
Direct employees who took possession of the Inverness 
branch. Ashley also owns Field and Trek and has a signifi- 
cant interest in both Blacks and Millets. It’s also worth not- 
ing that it was Ashley who took over Karrimor in 2003 and, 
while the Karrimor brand still exists, it is now widely seen as 
being very different from the respected Accrington-based 
makers of high-quality rucksacks, panniers etc. Hopefully 
that kind of downmarketisation won't happen with Nevis- 
port — and Ashley does appear to have quickly sold it on. 

The recent turmoil is a far cry from the old days, eg the 
evening in 1994 when the Glasgow branch of Nevisport 
couldn't have been more hospitable in hosting the launch 
party for Walking the Watershed. Nevisport has also been a 
consistent stockist of TAC since the very beginning. For now, 
though, attempt to access www.nevisport.com and you get 
this: “Nevisport.com is currently undergoing essential main- 
tenance. Please check back again soon...” 


Perkin Warbeck adds (31 Oct): I wandered into the 
Sauchiehall St branch, mainly attracted by the SALE post- 
ers. There wasnt much to excite one about the sale, probably 
because stock had got low. The chap behind the counter was 
more than happy to discourse on the whole process. He was 
very upbeat. At the moment they were having to sell Trespass 
because other stock was so low, but ultimately Trespass would 
be only 20%. They would get back to selling books and would 
flesh out the climbing section. Staffing levels were low but 
were about to expand again. Overall he seemed happy to be 
in the new arrangement. Existing Nevisport staff would 
decide on the stock rather than it being any kind of Tres- 
Pass imposition. 


MOUNTAIN: the single-noun title, with possibilities for 
wide interpretation, gave rise to anticipation of a new 
Coast. Despite some extraordinarily annoying presenters, 
Coast has becoine a highlight in the general TV gloom, 
each programme consisting of an exploration of half a 
dozen topics and always including something interest- 
ing, informative and quirky. The Mountain format had an 
obvious difference, with a single presenter, Griff Rhys 
Jones, attempting the role of amiable buffoon. 

The initial visual impact of Programme 1, “North West 
Highlands”, was spectacular: vast white Sutherland 
snowscapes. My first thought, coloured by the snow- 
drought of 2007, was: when did they find those? How 
soon the decent winter of 2006 is forgotten — it was 
good to have a reminder that proper winters do still 
occur. GRJ’s ascent of Ben Hope with Cameron Mc- 
Neish was unremarkable, apart from the first “Pardon?” 
moment when the hill was described as “the most prized 
of all the Munros, because it’s the furthest north, and 
the most remote”. There followed snippets of non- 
mountain stuff: two incomer postmistresses, the artist 
Lottie Glob, an Assynt crofter, and a description of the 
Clearances as “a notorious moment in Scottish history.” 
(A moment? Pardon?) The programme’s approach to the 
Clearances, in particular, was superficial and simplistic, 
and that was when I realised this would not be an up- 
land reincarnation of Coast. 

At last we got a second mountain: Suilven, again in 
snowy raiment, and climbed on a windless day. That this 
might be unusual was not mentioned. GRJ stayed in 
Suileag bothy (no MBA credit), “miles from anywhere 
and anyone”. Cue that this was going to be a suspend- 
disbelief production: unlike in the Julia Bradbury Wain- 
wright programmes (see Ronald Turnbull’s review, 
TAC71 p16), the film crew was not going to be acknow- 
ledged. GRJ certainly did well in the tricky conditions, 
although it would have been interesting to see the de- 
scent and the long walk-out. 

The final section was Skye, with Griff mangling Gaelic, 
and English too: “Gaelic is a language rich in meaning.” 
(Moving from Pardon? territory to You what?) A snow- 
less Bruach na Frithe was climbed to complete what 
seemed to be the quota of three mountains in the hour. 

Another element of Coast is the excellent supporting 
website including background information, associated 
walking routes and even a full playlist of the incidental 
music. The Mountain website, www.bbc.co.uk/moun- 
tain, is not in the same league. One example suffices: the 
section on the Black Cuillin is illustrated with a picture 
of Glamaig. 

Expecta- 
tions were 
lower for the 
subsequent 
programmes, 
which is may- 
be why Pro- 
gramme 2, 
“The Lakes”, 
¢ was more en- 
#  joyable. It was 


one lump 
oc two? 


Mmm, tasty... Kendal mint cake 


quite different too, with no straightforward mountain as- 
cents. Some of the topics engaged me: Coleridge throwing 


| himself off Broad Stand in an early variation of tomb- 
| stoning, the granny’s kitchen-style manufacture of Kendal 


Mint Cake with its sugar-plus-sugar recipe, and the obliga- 
tory mention of Wainwright but with a valiant attempt at 
a different angle by looking at Chris Jesty’s revision pro- 
ject. It has to be said, AW would not have made much of 
garrulous Griff. The culmination was him (GRJ, not AW) 
thrutching two-thirds of the way up Napes Needle, an ex- 
perience which he appeared to have no wish to repeat, 
confirmed in an interview in the Independent (5/8/07) 
when he said: “I’d seen others do it [rock climbing] and 
thought it looked fun, but I found it very difficult and 
didn’t enjoy it. I think it’s all to do with my age and phys- 
ical capabilities.” (This presumably explains why an 
attempt on the In Pinn, trailed on the pre-production 
IWC website, never happened — Ed.) It’s also probably 
why there was a “don’t mention the war” approach to the 
fact he didn’t actually complete the Napes Needle climb. 

Programme 3 was back to “Central Scotland”, with the 
basic theme of “Get Griff up Ben Nevis”. There were 
three attempts, and it was very bitty as we also darted 
back and forth across the country to Loch Laggan and the 
Cairngorms. Even knowing the geography, I had to con- 
centrate to remember where we were, and the absence of 
maps was particularly noticeable, underlining the lack of 
any educational ambition. Perhaps Mountain was con- 
sciously designed for those with a limited attention span, 
but again topics were treated in desultory, spasmodic 
fashion: shinty, Rannoch — “probably the most remote 
railway station in the entirety of the British Isles” (Par- 
don?), Ardverikie (bizarrely mentioning neither Glen- 
bogle of Monarch of the Glen fame, nor the classic 
climbing crag) and Glen Coe, “this valley was soaked in 
blood”. (Yes, I broke my nose there in 1977.) The frag- 
ment on the Caledonian Canal suffered because of fol- 
lowing on directly from an hour-long programme about 
Telford which had itself seemed quite sketchy. 

GRJ’s first attempt on the Ben began with an impress- 
ively fast run, 43 minutes, to the halfway lochan (from 
where he could see “most of Scotland”) in the company 
of three Lochaber Athletic Club women. (An odd thing — 
its definitely 43 minutes on the tape, but it’s 48 minutes 
in the book of the series, p70 — Ed.) As he changed into 
boots and prepared to continue up, he was overtaken by 
two other runners who explained they were doing the 
Three Peaks Yacht Race, which Griff misheard as the 
Three Peaks Short Race; no one corrected him in his 
bemusement. Not long afterwards, this foray was halted 
by the weather closing in. The second attempt — via 
Number 4 Gully — was aborted in thawing snow with 
dramatic avalanche-debris shots. The final assault involv- 
ed a damp scramble in grim conditions up a unnamed 
route. (/t was Ledge Route — see p6 for more on this — 
Ed.) Visibility was minimal, but we were told there was 
a view from the summit only one day in three. I was sur- 
prised to hear it was so often, especially as Dr Warbeck in 
his webcam review in TAC71 said that the Ben was in 
cloud five days out of six. Why should GRJ’s statistic be 
any more true than his statements that Aviemore is “right 


in the middle of the Cairngorms”, and that the Cairn- 
gorms are “snow-capped for much of the year”? (“Aren’t 
they?” asked my father-in-law from across the room in 
reaction to the groans coming from my side.) 

For some reason, Griff was ensconced in a VW camper- 
van for Programme 4. I missed the start because I had 
been weeping my way up the Old Man of Stoer with 
Julia Bradbury across on BBC Two and was still trans- 
fixed watching the credits. Did the person who edited 
Programme 4, “The Pennines”, have any geographical 
grasp of the area? We started with the Three Peaks, then 
Cross Fell, then the River Derwent. I assumed this to be the 
North Yorkshire one, but an aerial shot of Ladybower 
Reservoir made me (but how many others?) realise that 
we had headed way south. Then we darted back to lime- 
stone pavements, although for several minutes the script 
gave no hint that we had moved out of the Peak District. 
We learnt here that cows do less ecological damage than 
sheep, but not why (it doesn’t seem logical: they’re big- 
ger and are traditionally viewed as having five mouths, 
one in the head and one on each foot). The yodelling at 
Malham Cove was beneath comment. 

And then, says Griff, “I’m travelling into Derbyshire." 
The sofa chorus screamed: “You’ve just been in bloody 
Derbyshire.” There was further dotting about with no 
sense of cohesion, at one point with a clip of a drove 
road appearing amid a piece on Weardale miners, only 
for the same clip to reappear shortly afterwards in the 
packhorse section where it was meant to be. On Stanage 
Edge, GRJ was introduced as a novice climber. It was 
the attention span thing again: we weren’t expected to 
remember having already seen him climbing in the Lakes 
and Scotland. The programme ended with the commem- 
oration of the 75th anniversary of the Mass Trespass on 
Kinder and the cheering conclusion that, thanks to gov- 
ernment legislation, all access problems are over. 

By now, remembering to watch was becoming a chore, 
despite the Sunday 9pm timeslot which is my usual col- 
lapse-in-front-of-the-TV time. The August scheduling 
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didn’t help, and I saw the five programmes in three differ- 
ent locations, including twice with visiting audiences. I 
bet Nancy Banks-Smith doesn’t have to cope with cough- 
ing fits in stereo, or with the dramatic interruption of a 
neighbour rushing home from holiday because her moth- 
er has broken a hip. NBS is probably more technically 
competent than me, too: I missed the start of the final 
programme because I hadn’t switched on the television 
during a three-day stay in Ullapool. It took several min- 
utes to work out that BBC One was located on button 
four of the hotel TV. 

GRJ seemed less manic in “Snowdonia, Wales”. Maybe 
he was more at home, despite calling himself a bogus 
Welshman, or maybe it was the influence of Jim Perrin, 
listed as consultant to this programme. A few lightbulbs 
seemed to come on, as GRJ realised that going downhill is 
harder than going up, and that our “wild” landscapes are 
man-made. This final hour contained the only two items 
I would like to re-watch. The first was Johnny Dawes ex- 
plaining how he visualises his way up a rock climb — 
his balance and poise, making shapes away from the 
rock, were the antithesis of the tendency of the less- 
talented (me and GRJ included) to hug and cling. Then 
the scramble up Tryfan with 77-year-old George Band, 
veteran of the 1953 Everest expedition, was fun: Griff 
seemed to be enjoying rather than tholing it. A discussion 
of the clothing used on Everest led to Band producing 
from his rucksack a cotton jacket worn during the exped- 
ition. He apologised for its paint-spattered condition: he 
had used it for house decorating. GRJ was, for once, 
nearly speechless at this casual treatment of such an his- 
toric garment. Great TV — which is, sadly, more than 
can be said for the rest. 
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Janet Sutcliffe, born 1940, died 6 July 2007: 
An appreciation 


IT WAS IN THE SPRING of 1981 that | first met Janet. | 
was about to attempt the Bob Graham Round and it was 
suggested Janet should be approached to provide road- 
side assistance. Little did | know that this unassuming 
lady was one of the best women fellrunners and walkers 
of her generation. 

Brought up in Manchester, where she worked for ICI, 
she ran for Sale Athletic Ciub and competed in both 
athletics and hockey at county level. In the 1960s she 
joined the Manchester Associates Rambling Club and it 
was from this that her great love of the outdoors began. 
Soon she was competing in long-distance challenge walks 
such as the 61-mile Fellsman Hike, the Long Mynd, and 
the North Yorks Moors Crosses Walk, being fastest wo- 
man on the former on four occasions. A change of career 
in the 1970s took her to west Cumbria, and with the fells 
on her doorstep she jumped at the challenge of fellrun- 
ning. With her walking and orienteering background, she 
excelled in the longer races such as the Duddon, Langdale 
and Sedbergh, but her favourite was the Lake District 
Mountain Trial. This is an orienteering-type event held 
annually from different venues and it was with great 
pride that she completed it 17 times. 

Eventually Janet turned her eyes north, with the odd 
foray over the border. Soon, like most of us, she was smit- 


ten with the wonderful mountains. Bagging wasn’t the 
name of the game for her — it was just being among 
them that counted — but after a time she did complete the. 
Munros (on An Teallach in May 1987), Corbetts (Beinn na 
Caillich in 1994) and Donalds (Knee of Cairnsmore in 
1997). Most of these were climbed unaccompanied. 

In 1995 she was elected to membership of the Ruck- 
sack Club, taking part in a number of that legendary club’s 
longer epics. She became the only woman in the club’s 
history to finish the Tan Hill-Cat and Fiddle walk — a 120- 
mile non-stop jaunt that links the two highest hostelries 
in England — now that is a pub crawl. She was a vice- 
president of the club in 2004. An authority on tea shops 
and home baking, she could talk for hours on the best 
scones in Cumbria and would deviate on her route to the 
big hills to sample an entry in a Good Eating guide. 

In 2006 a cancer she had previously fought off returned. 
A long spell of treatment was of no avail, and in 2007 she 
was told it was terminal. Throughout this time, Janet was 
extremely upbeat and constantly thought about her friends 
and not herself, still trying to get out on the hills and to 
help others on fell challenges as she had helped me all 
those years ago. 

So it was on Saturday 1 September, on the slopes of 
Melibreak in her beloved Lake District, that a group of her 
friends gathered to witness the scattering of Janet’s 
ashes and to celebrate the life of an extraordinary lady. 


John Crummett 


“THE BEST SOLUTION for young offenders would be to put 
them in a remote place with a rucksack on their back and see 
how they get on with coming back.” —- Sheriff Robert 
McCreadie, at Perth Sheriff Court, 12 September, offering 


some outdoor advice to Ryan Warden and Jak Wood. The pair | 


had been convicted for assaulting Kinross man Darren Cuthbert, 
after he had confronted one of them about pissing in his garden. 


“THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, which makes a colossal fortune 
out of the gullibility of Munroists and wannabe Munroists, is 
cunningly re-measuring every mountain just under 3000 feet to 
see if they can be persuaded to inflate themselves to just over 
3000 feet. If any one of them can, then Scotland has a new 
Munro and most of the poor wretches on the Munroists list are 


no longer Munroists because climbing anything less than 3000 | 
feet high is beneath what passes for their dignity. Therefore | 


they will not rest until they have climbed the new Munro, and 
done whatever it is they need to do to ensure that their name will 
appear on the next revised list of Munroists, alongside the next 
revised list of the Munros with its new Munro. And, of course, 
they will need the new map with the new height of the new 
Munro, which is how the Ordnance Survey makes its millions.” 
— Jim Crumley, who is to Munrobaggers what Richard Daw- 
kins is to the God Squad, in barnstorming form in the Courier, 
11 September, page 12. Entertaining stuff — it’s just a shame 
that Crumley hasn’t quite grasped who is doing the resurveying 
(it’s CMCR, not the OS), and that his knowledge of where the 
near-miss Munro Beinn Dearg is to be found is somewhat 
askew. “The tourist industry in Ardgour,” he wrote elsewhere in 
the piece, “braced itself for an Indian summer of mountaineer- 
ing’s equivalent of mad cow disease.” 


“SO, BEINN DEARG is waiting to hear if it has joined the elite 
group of mountains known as the Munros. And though the 
peak above the Corrieshalloch Gorge near Ullapool will not have 
moved one foot, membership of the club will mean its fame, 


footfall and parking arrangements are never quite the same | 


again.” — In an otherwise well-argued piece about the merits 
of lower hills (The Scotsman, 27 August, page 20), Lesley 
Riddoch also gets her topography in a tangle. What is it about 
the Torridon Beinn Dearg — does no one know where it is? 
And isn’t just a nanosecond’s application of logic needed to 
twig that the Ullapool Beinn Dearg, being 3556ft above sea level 
and the highest hill between the Dirrie More and Norway, is 
likely to have formed part of Hugh Munro’s list since the very 
start? Come on, Les — you’ve got one of the great radio voices, 
you’re a bit of a babe and you know that TAC’s Ed is a big fan, 
has been for years. But get a grip with the Beinn Deargs! 


“T?VE MADE IT, to the summit of Britain’s highest moun- 
tain, though I still haven’t seen that view. Today, we’re on our 
own up here. We weren’t passed by any fun-runners, or over- 
taken by a barrel of beer, but neither were we confronted by wild 
Highlanders.” — Griff Rhys Jones arriving on top of Ben 
Nevis with guide Mark Diggins in the third programme in the 
Mountain series, BBC One, 12 August. Except, Griff, you’re not 
at the summit of the Ben at all: there’s a clue not just in the lack 
of fun-runners but also in the absence of the trig, bivvy shelter 
and general clutter. It looks uncannily like you’re at the 1214m 
cairn just north of Carn Dearg North-west, where Ledge Route 
emerges on to the plateau. Fair play for getting there by a rather 
unpleasant-looking wet-day scramble, but it’s 130m lower than, 
and almost 2km distant from, “the summit of Britain’s highest 
mountain”. The equivalent passage in the book of the series 
says this: “I had gone as high as I could in the country of Great 
Britain, and it felt excellent.” (Mountain: Exploring Britain’s 
High Places, p109.) Note that the series was made by IWC, the 
parent company of which, RDF Media Group, was at the heart 
of the recent “Queen in a strop” re-editing story which led to 


Peter Fincham (BBC One controller and former Cambridge 
Foctlights colleague of Griff Rhys Jones) and Stephen Lambert 
(chief creative officer, RDF) picking up their P45s. 


“FORT WILLIAM, naturaily, is as good a base as any for the 
keen Munro Bagger. From there you can head south to Ben 
Lomond, where you will be surrounded by a myriad of Munro 
opportunity!” — An unnamed copywriter, in a full-page 
“advertisement feature” entitled “Munro Bagging” on page 87 
of the August edition of Scottish Mountaineer, the Mountain- 
eering Council of Scotland magazine. Just one of several curi- 
ous passages, it appears to have been written by someone in an 
Indian call centre with only the most rudimentary grasp of what 
they’re on about. (“Most hill walkers climb Munros in order to 
satisfy their need for climbing, or, as is mostly the case, to tick 
off the list of Munros they have climbed previously.” Eh?) 
This would have been embarrassing in an in-flight freebie, but 
to include it in a £3.50 magazine aimed at the grizzled end of 
the Scottish hill market is bizarre; the title might as well have 
been “Munro Bagging — let us patronise you”. The other curi- 
ous thing about the piece is the lack of any indication as to who 
placed the advert. The similar feature about Shetland a couple of 
pages later was at least clearly marked “By VisitShetland”. 


“THE NAME ITSELF is ludicrous, arising as it does from an 
obscure pun about a minor actress with much hyped mammary 
glands, and the subject matter even less exciting than the listing 
of Bolivian railway stations. I am still not convinced. 
“Marilyn’s [sic] are neither use nor ornament — their defini- 
tion, based as it is on an imperial measure that was obsolete 
before the term passed into any form of usage, is an anacronism 
[sic]. I cant [sic] believe that anyone would actually get a kick 
out of climbing one of these geomorphological plooks.” — 
Someone with the ludicrous name Excalibur arguing on the 


| Wikipedia Talk page, 2 and 3 June, that the Marilyns section of 


the online encyclopaedia should be deleted on grounds of point- 
lessness; en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Talk:Marilyn_%28hill%29 
Could Excalibur be Jim Crumley in cyber-disguise? 


“A BAD PIECE of legislation, a code which is ignored by the 
more militant (and uninformed) of the public, along with the 
encouragement of the civil authority and NGO’s [sic] is begin- 
ning to overwhelm land managers with ever increasing numbers 
of irresponsible and illegal access taking along with wildlife and 
stock incidents. 

“This is reaching a point here where our business is being 
destroyed quite rapidly unless some management structures are 


| accepted. It would appear to us that the Council Access Offic- 


ers and its NGO supporter are happy to run roughshod over us 
to our cost, mainly for political and power dogma, rather than 
working constructively to get a reasonable and sensible bal- 
ance to access and our operations. 

“Our regular complaints to them are simply filed. Landowners 
against whom complaints are made are investigated and coerced. 
Most have worked very hard to comply with the new regime, but 
we are reaching a point where we are fed up and can go no 


| further other than to take matters into our own hands to protect 


our interests. What I can say is that the general public have 
been generally quite helpful but it is the politically motivated 
and radical access taker who looks to squeeze out the last drop 
of new found freedom using the 
authorities as the tool. I am sorry 
that landowners and riparian 
owners do not get the same 
support which they are actually 
entitled to and pay for. So much 
for a democracy.” — Alastair 
Riddell, de facto boss of the 
North Chesthill estate — think 
Carn Mairg and the Invervar 
gate — in a leaked email, 4 Sep- 


tember, to a couple of MSPs and various others following prob- 
lems with hovercraft users riding up the Tay beyond the tidal 
limit. The hovercrafteers — www.hovercruiser.org.uk — do 
appear to have overstepped the mark (after having been given 
permission to launch downstream). That said, Riddell’s eager- 
ness “to take matters into our own hands” is revealing not so 
much because of his land-manager status, but because he’s a 
member of the Perth and Kinross Council Outdoor Access Fo- 
rum (OAF) and as such has a seat at the heart of the (allegedly) 
democratic process with regard to access provision in Perthshire. 


“WELL, WE ARE CLOSING a number across the country, 
which is very regrettable because we’re not in the business of 
closing hostels, but this is needing to be done to secure the 
sustainable future of the network as we know it” — Keith 
Legge, chief executive of the Scottish Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion, asked by Mhairi Stuart on Radio Scotland’s Scotland Live 
programme, 2 October, about the intention to close seven 
SYHA hostels: Armadale, Coldingham, Glendevon, Inverey, 
Killin, Kyleakin and Loch Lochy. 

The discussion (full transcript at www.yhagroup.org.uk/ 
archives/scotland-today-transcript#more-169) also involved 
various residents and community council people in Killin, none 
of whom seemed best pleased about the impending closure of 
their village’s well-used hostel. Legge wasn’t asked about how 
the closures might relate to last year’s opening of a £10 million 
“international gateway” hostel in Edinburgh. 

With regard to the SYHA’s plight, here are two suggestions: 
(a) sell one or more of the big urban hostels (which must surely 


be prime pieces of real estate in the current property climate) 
and use the income to fund the smaller rural hostels. Or (b), 
accept that the dynamics and demographics have changed for- 
ever, and abandon the up-country sector entirely. Retain the 
city hostels but sell off all the rural ones to — if possible — 
independent hostel operators and/or community buyout 
schemes. This would be a radical and rather sad move, but it 
might be better in the long run than the current slow death. 


“THANKS FOR ALL the comments guys. I can tell you that 
Julia is a really nice person and I teach her to base jump in a 
future programme, which should be on in the spring. PS — I 
am not gay.” — Tim Emmett, ace climber who guided TV’s 
Julia Bradbury up the Old Man of Stoer, responding to ques- 
tioning of his sexuality by various assuredly 100% hetero 
climbers on the www.ukclimbing.com forum, 20 August. 


“WHAT IS GREAT about her is her passion and seriousness 
about climbing. You can really see the Catalan in her. She looks 
like she’s been painted by Picasso.” — Mountaineering histo- 
rian Audrey Salkeld en- 
thusing about Catalonian 
climber and “much in-de- 
mand model” Araceli Segarra 
on the website for the ill-fated 
Triple Echo / BBC extrava- 
ganza The Great Washeut 
Climb, www.bbc.co.uk/ 
scotland/greatclimb/sec1_ 
pg4_6.shtml 


On the subject of the Torridon Beinn Dearg, most readers will 
know by now that the 25 August resurvey produced no change, 
either to the hill’s status (it stays as a Corbett) or its height (it 
stays at 914m on the maps). The survey was conducted by 
CMCR of Larbert, supported by the Munro Society — the same 
pairing which visited Foinaven in May — and the result was 
announced on 7 September at a press conference much less 
well attended than the Foinaven one. When proceedings got 
underway, TAC’s editor was the only member of the press 
pack present, and although a woman from the BBC turned up a 
few minutes later, there was no sign of the squad of radio and 
newspaper people present at the Foinaven event. Maybe 
Beinn Dearg needs to be renamed Red Rum or something. 
The height announced was 913.675m, which converts to 
2997ft 7in, and although this might at first glance look like a 
drop from the map height, it rounds up to 914m, same as the 
existing figure. In fact the 914m map height could even have 
been lower, as anything down to just over 913.5m would round 
up. The location for the 913.675m height was 189529.601 E, 
860820.553 N, and given that the OS map height had been 
calculated from a ground survey (as opposed to the less accu- 
rate aerial survey used by the OS to get 914m for Foinaven), 
the lack of change didn’t seem to take anyone by surprise. 
Attention now switches to the other side of the fence, with 
CMCR/MunSoc apparently game for visiting some or all of the 
three 915m Munros. At least two of these hills — Ben Vane 
and Beinn Teallach — owe their borderline height to the aerial- 
survey method (orange rather than black spot-height dots on 
the 1:25k map). With the third, Sgurr nan Ceannaichean, it’s 
hard to Know, as there’s not a height on Explorer 429. Were 
even one of these hills to drop enough to prompt demotion 
from Munro to Corbett status, it would be quite a coup for 
CMCR/MunSoc. If the necessary funding can be put in place, 
we should start to see results next spring or summer. 
Speaking of funding, TAC has taken an interest in how the 
resurvey process has been underwritten, especially after read- 
ing two curiously conflicting statements in the July 2007 news- 
letter of the MunSoc. On page 2, the society’s president, lain 
Robertson, wrote: “Having made the decision to investigate, by 
far the greatest problem facing the Executive was that of 
cost, the hire of equipment and personnel is in the region of 
£1000+ per day, well beyond the resources of the Society,” 
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and he added that CMCR “offered to carry out the surveys at 
no cost to the Society, the benefit to the firm being the publicity 
it would receive”. On page 4, however, Fred Ward’s treasurer’s 
report had this: “The balance at the end of the financial year 31 
December was £1728.52. The total income expected from Mem- 
bers’ subscriptions this year will add to this a sum of £3000.” 

The 2007 projection was based on 200 x £15 subscriptions, 
and on this basis it seemed that MunSoc has had several 
thousand pounds in the bank at some stage this year — which 
didn’t seem to tally with the £1000+ per day survey rate being 
“well beyond the resources of the Society”. 

TAC put this to lain Robertson in an attempt to clarify the 
situation, and he replied on 30 August: “We were initially ad- 
vised by a TMS [MunSoc] member who is a recently retired 
surveyor and it was he who came forward with the £1,000+ 
per day estimate of costs. Further information which has 
come to us suggests that a figure nearer £2000 per day might 
be more realistic for the services of a reputable surveying 


| firm. Our initial approach to four surveying firms was on the 


basis of reducing these costs, ie some form of hire fee with 
TMS members taking the equipment to the summits, pressing 
the buttons and returning the equipment for processing. We 
now know that this is impracticable as professional survey- 
ors must be present to operate the equipment. Of the four 
firms approached, two offered to carry out the exercise at no 
cost to TMS, the other two did not reply. CMCR Ltd’s offer was 
accepted as it was the first to be received. 

“You are thus incorrect in assuming that TMS was unwilling 
to contribute anything to the cost of the surveys, but | think we 
were justified in our assumption that we could not afford the 
full commercial rate as the expenditure to date would have 
been in the region of £6000. TMS pays for the surveyors’ ac- 
commodation. 

“You ask if consideration was given to splitting the costs 
with CMCR Ltd. We did not because CMCR Lid is, to my 
knowledge, perfectly happy with the arrangement and the 
publicity it has received. | can, however, assure you that TMS 
is not intent merely to accumulate funds. Subscriptions come 
in throughout the year, we are soon to publish our first Jour- 
nal and other events require up front funding. Given these 
expenditures we do not consider our bank balance to be ex- 
cessive.” 


THIS 1S ROBERT MACFARLANE’S foilow-up to Moun- 
tains of the Mind (MotM), one of the surprise hits of 
2003 (see TAC63 07 for Perkin Warbeck’s short but en- 
thusiastic review). The Wild Places is a mix of biogra- 
phy, social and environmental history, literary interjec- 
tion and personal journal, straddling the divide between 
the popular and the scholarly — much the same as 
MotM. However, whereas the first book was structured 


according to temporal logic, describing the unfolding | 
process of discovery whereby western Europeans | 
came to know their mountains, The Wild Places is or- 


dered by space. Macfarlane recounts a series of visits 
to various places in the British Isles intended to con- 
struct a “prose map” of the wild. 

His choice of locations — and their “wild” status — is 
an obvious point of debate. Some of the usual sus- 
pects figure prominently: Coruisk, Rannoch Moor, Cape 
Wrath, Ben Hope. First Griff and Cameron (see pp4—5 
— Ed.), now Macfarlane. Surely it’s time for the papa- 
razzi to set up permanent camp in Altnaharra? Some 


locations are less familiar: the Burren of west Ireland, or | 


Ynys Enlli off the Lleyn peninsula. Others are rather more 
Country Walking than TGO. Macfarlane finds much to 
excite and inspire in lowland England: the beaches of 
East Anglia, the salt marshes of Essex, the woods sur- 
rounding his native Cambridge, and — my favourite 
chapter simply because it is the least predictable — the 
pastoral holloways, or sunken paths, of Dorset. 

Each chapter follows a similar format, somewhat re- 
petitive and contrived despite the obvious craft of the 
prose. Macfarlane visits his candidate wild place and 
undertakes a series of what soon become familiar ritu- 
als, presumably intended to bring him closer to the 
wild: drinks from stream, strips off and goes for swim, 
sleeps out under the stars. (He prefers a bivvy bag to a 
tarp.) Variety comes from the artistic and literary per- 
sonalities, typically eclectic, sometimes esoteric, often 
eccentric. Of these, W H Murray is likely to be the most 
familiar to TAC readers. Wordsworth and Orwell make 
cameo appearances, but the rest of the cast, such as 


the scientists Vaughan Cornish and R A Bagnold, are | 
less well known. Disappointingly, Macfarlane fails to | 


mention Bagnold’s role as founder of the Long Range 
Desert Group, although we do get a lengthy account of 
Murray’s world war two experiences in North Africa as 
a prelude to discussion of his Highland writings. This 
apart, there is little suspense or action. The Wild Places 
is a gentle book, largely free of the tales of derring-do 
that carried the narrative of MotM. Macfarlane spends 
an uncomfortable winter’s night on the summit of Ben 
Hope, but eschews a repeat performance on the Derby- 
shire moors. Sensibly, he bottles the In Pinn in wet, 
greasy conditions. 


You're looking 
bit PASTY, 
Me Cornish, 


As his travels proceed, Macfarlane discards the more 

obvious candidates for wildness in favour of less spec- 
tacular, more secretive lowland locations. His central 
argument is that here the wild can be just as prevalent, 
but no less mystérious, dramatic or stimulating for 
those prepared to search it out. Thus he avoids the 
worst clichés of the Wildernista (see TAC70 pp8-9 — 
and also this issue p11 — Ed.). His wild is proximal, not 
peripheral, full of people as well as plants and ani- 
mals. Sensitive accounts of the Clearances and the 
Irish potato famine destroy the big “American” myth of 
pristine wilderness. This is not a nostalgic lament for 
something close to extinction, but a celebration of what 
we still have. In this respect, Macfarlane’s outlook is 
similar to that of Cornish — whom he incorrectly labels 
as a “monadist”, or a “fearsome concentrator” (pp247— 
248); in fact, Cornish was not an obsessive, but some- 
thing of a polymath. Macfarlane also misses Cornish’s 
work for the Council for the Protection of Rural Eng- 
land: “For whereas every feature of wild landscape in 
Britain can be matched or excelled in other countries, 
the unspoiled parts of agricultural England have a 
beauty which is unique in the scenery of civilisation.” 
(National Parks and the Heritage of Scenery, 1930.) 

It strikes me that The Wild Places is a feature-length 
version of the Guardian’s Country Diary: a column re- 
vered for the quality of its nature writing, its passion, 
sincerity, attention to detail ... and for quiet but insist- 
ent politics that resist the forces of change. Praise in- 
deed, but a comparison that also highlights the book’s 
weakness. As a youngster at breakfast | would tear the 
Guardian off my dad to read Harry Griffin's contribu- 
tions on the Lake District (see TAC67 p3), precisely 
because the Lakes had proper, big hills, and that was 
exciting. The lowland Country Diary columns went ig- 
nored, and my dad was able to eat his cornflakes un- 
interrupted. TAC readers may respond similarly to The 
Wild Places. \t is a “lovely” book (Jan Morris’s dust- 
jacket quote), distinguished by Macfarlane’s evocative 
language. But this will not work for everyone. | found 
nothing here as outrageous as MotM’s use of the verb 
“deliquesce" to describe melting of glaciers, but some 
will prefer the more direct, humorous prose of the likes 
of Graham Wilson, Muriel Gray, Ralph Storer and may- 
be even Mike Harding’s TGO columns. Macfarlane, by 
contrast, is the rising star of the literary establishment's 
naturalist wing — as the big names contributing to the 
dust-jacket bumf demonstrate: Bill McKibben (The End 
of Nature), Rebecca Solnit (Wanderlust), lain Sinclair 
(London Orbital) and Wilf Self ... the least likely recruit 
to the burgeoning ranks of the wilderness literati. 

Not all of TAC’s audience will read the Guardian, let 
alone Granta. (Thank goodness; it’s the Murdoch press 
for me — Ed.) There is a disturbing tendency in much 
of this recent writing to equate purpleness of prose 
with authenticity and authority (despite Macfarlane ad- 
mitting that much personal experience is ineffable). 
This is illustrated by his conceit (pp141—143) that “story 
maps” — travellers’ tales of specific journeys — are 
preferable to the modern cartographies of the OS. But 
fancy words are not everything — as those TAC read- 
ers who scour sheets for blank grid squares, debate 
the claims to Corbett status of Buidhe Bheinn and 
Sgurr a’Bhac Chaolais, or simply use the map to in- 
spire their next adventure, will surely agree. 
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THE HILLS are not really places for striking up conver- 
sations. As a rule, ’m happy with “How’re you doin’?” If 
the day is fantastic, then it’s OK to stop and say so. And 
if you’ve just overtaken someone, you don’t talk, you 
want to quickly open a lead before it turns into one of 
those full-afternoon “we’re not really competitive” races. 
But somehow, over the years, conversation has occasion- 
ally escaped these parameters and I’ve heard or uttered 
words that ricochet between stupid, unaccountable and 
plain surreal. 

What’s triggered this thought is bagger talk. More and 
more people are bent on telling you their totals, especial- 
ly when you meet them on harder-to-get ones like Sgurr 
Mor. You thought you’d get a bit of peace, not “This is 
my fifth-last.” Fifth-last what, for godsake? Or have they 
just had premonitions of mortality? Then someone tells 
you, at the end of the South Glen Shiel ridge, “Well, 
that’s another seven out of the way.” 

But it tends to get made up for by encounters that go 
from odd to idiotic. Badly hungover on a winter circuit 
of Loch Turret, we encountered an Austrian party in the 
mist after Ben Chonzie. Three of them were arguing and 
one appealed to us: How far to the top? We said maybe 
400 metres distance, less than 20 ascent. He nodded sad- 
ly and pointed to his mates: “They have had their summit 
snack. They will not go on.” When we lost them in the 
mist they were still arguing, but I thought he was on a loser. 


Sometimes the exchange is pure rudeness. We were 
strolling off the summit of Stob Ghabhar in spring when, 
totally unprovoked, a passer-by said: “Look at the pair of 
you, hands in your pockets. Are you advertising male 
leisure wear?” I was lost in admiration and only shocked 
at my inability to provide a snappy comeback. 

I’ve been rude myself and not always effectively. One 
winter evening we passed a large, slow party coming 
down from Carn an Righ. At Dalmunzie in the gloaming 
a minibus was waiting. Ronnie gave the driver an esti- 
mate, then got chatting. Which university were they from? 
Edinburgh, he replied. “Shouldn’t have bothered asking,” 
I interrupted. “Where else would an Englishman go?” 
Politely, he replied: “Actually, I’m Swedish.” 

Another friend, Gordon, takes any helpful comment as 
an insult. We were sitting in the mist on one of the hum- 
mocks on Ben Donich when a passer-by said: “This isn’t 
the summit, you know.” Gordon glared at him. “So the 
map’s right, then.” 

You say hello on the hills but not when it’s a walk in 
the park. Doing a circuit of Dun Rig from Peebles, it’s a 
socially tricky skill working out the changeover. Gener- 
ally, if they’re walking their dogs, you’ve crossed the 
line. Much of England and Wales can safely be regarded 
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as public park. In the Brecon Beacons my cheery greet- 
ing was ignored by about 100 people until one shoved a 
camera in my hand and said: “Take our photograph.” | 
did, and that was that, no please or thanks. My only 
conversation was with a guy who wanted to take my pic- 
ture on the rudely named Fan y Big. He went each day to 
the grid reference of the date, in this.case 030204, and 
photographed the first person he met. I posed, then ran. 

Most exchanges are cheery, even if this spring on my 
tenth consecutive no-visibility summit the humour got 
fairly black. The inevitable exceptions are from Yorkshire. 
There was one Tyke encountered on a pérfect day on 
Stob na Doire. “How’re you doin’? Fantastic day,” I said, 
fairly uncontroversially I thought. “Bloody BBC! Can’t 
get the weather reet. If they said it’d be like this, Ah’d be 
oop the fookin’ Anock Eegack.” It took me a moment to 
work out this wasn’t a variant of the Forcan Ridge. 

It can be that you’re just a bystander. I was once on top 
of a very crowded Ben Lomond, watching a mendicant 
sheep hustling people for a share of their sandwiches. 
Suddenly a rottweiler made a dart for it. Everyone waited 
for disaster but the owner — big, red-faced and wearing a 
Rangers strip — shouted: “Tyson, here!” Like a lamb, 
Tyson returned. Incidentally, we were up from Comer, via 
the unsuspected joys of the back corrie — a great route 
and not one you often see mentioned. 

On Sgor Gaibhre we once bumped into a party from a 
Lennoxtown walking club. We got into a Where have you 
been? conversation with one of them. There was no overt 
competition, but we were all trying to be very precise in 
our Gaelic naming. The Lennoxtonian’s mates didn’t seem 
to notice. I think of them as villagers in a Samurai movie 
who can’t understand the complexities of the slow-mo mar- 
tial arts being performed in front of them. Anyway, he 
trounced us, his Sgurr nan Ceathreamhnan and Mullach 
na Dheiragain being just poetry, and we went on our way. 
As soon as we were out of earshot I asked my companion, 
‘What about that?” He paused. “I’ve still got a stiffie.” 
Maybe we’re all better staying with “How’re you doin’?” 


Davie Cunningham 


Ed. — Re Davie’s TAC71 letter on the subject of Munro- 
boasting, see Charles Murray s response on page 16. 


WHEN BRIAN ENO and David Byrne played “found 
objects” as instruments on My Life in the Bush of 
Ghosts, they were simply the latest to explore the art- 
istic potential of everyday items being used in an ex- 
traordinary way. And, while not claiming any such 
avant-gardism, a decade on, TAC began recording ob- 
jects found on the hill — in particular the curious and 
offbeat, the unlikely and incongruous, the unusual, bi- 
zarre and out-of-context. 

Of course, in many of the instances, any strange jux- 
taposition exists purely by chance — Warbeck’s 
walking poles beneath Ben Donich (see TAC67 p19) 
and our binoculars on the slopes of Creag Ghuanach 
are only there because in each case their owner put 
them down and forgot to pick them up. However, with 
others, the artistic analogy is valid. A bed carried up 
Ben Nevis and discarded, as if by some upwardly mo- 
bile Tracy Emin, is done so for a reason — even 
though, as so often, the artist’s intention and the re- 
action of the viewer don’t always accord. 

But neither forgetfulness nor conscious placement 
(nor even unconscious placement, aka littering) can 
easily explain what is to be found on Caisteal na Cail- 


lich, the north top of Conachcraig. No tracks lead to the 
spot, which lies 200 metres above, and almost one 
kilometre from, the main Muick—Balmoral route. The 
surrounding vegetation remains undisturbed. Yet, just 
beneath the summit tor, there is a pile of seven 
tyres and two inner tubes — some so new that you 
would gladly fit them on your car. 

The “How did they get there” part is relatively straight- 
forward — dropped from the air or dumped when there 
was snow cover, surely; but the “Why?” part isn’t so 
simple. Whichever way you look at it, there are easier 
places to get rid of a cumbersome load of tyres. So 
what's going on? Leftovers from a Pirelli photoshoot? 
Cast-offs from some aspiring polar explorer tired of 
dragging them about? Handily placed spares for the 
users of the high-level Cairngorms road-and-rail sys- 
tem experienced by Jacqueline Greaves? Who knows? 

More to the point, what’s going to happen to them 
now, given that nobody is likely to cry mea culpa and 
take responsibility for their removal? It’s one thing to 
carry off somebody else’s drink carton, but this would 
require a major operation. Is it too much to hope that 
the residents of Womblehill at NJ780138 can be 
tempted from the vicinity of the real Tyrebagger Hill 
(just west of Aberdeen airport) to risk the lengthy 
overground, or even underground, journey to clear 


them up? Stuart Benn / Barbara Brodie 


I WOULDN’T DREAM of calling myself a social com- 
mentator, so I’ll not be re-labelling the Wildernista (see 
TAC70 pp8—9), although I’d hate for anybody to think 
I’m happy with the term. Since it has been put into print 
once, I’[l use it so that people know what I’m referring to. 
Despite labelling it, Mr Gray and Mr Spedding don’t 
appear to understand the nature of this beast at all. I am 
not acquainted with either gentleman, and have no wish 
for this to seem like a personal attack, but an attack it 
certainly is. Against whom or what, then? Well, against 
the kind of thinking — or, more to the point, lack of think- 
ing — represented by the TAC70 article and those who 
indulge in such lack of thinking while visiting the wild 
places of Britain. Above all, it is an attack on those who 
try to malign, and to label as antisocial and elitist (or 
Wildernista), anyone who is prepared to defend what is 
left of these wild places from what I call Gore-Tex hill sheep. 
This variety of sheep is distinguished by various traits. 
For some reason they like to be noticed on the hill. Refus- 
ing to make any concession to the beauty of the land- 
scape, they wear garishly coloured clothing and refuse to 
take any interest in any other species that exists there. 
They learn nothing of the plants and animals, indeed they 
prefer to avoid any possible contact with such by talking 
and shouting as loudly as possible, like small children 
trying to brave the dark. In their eagerness to follow each 
other, they love nothing more than a clearly defined 
path, preferably paved. They are herd animals, and with- 
out invite will come and sit beside anything superficially 
resembling their species despite having the freedom of a 
thousand acres in which to discuss last night’s television. 
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The Gore-Tex hill sheep’s principal trait, however, is its 
woolly thinking. A perfect example of this is the cham- 
pioning of statements such as: “One perceptive 13-year- 
old named Victoria answered the question ‘Why do you 
value wild places?’ by simply writing this: ‘I like it be- 
cause it is fun and free’.” In what sense it is free? All the 
land in Britain is bought and paid for by somebody’s 
hard work, maintained by somebody and farmed by 
somebody — all of which has its cost. Getting to wild 
places, unless you belong to the small percentage of hill- 
goers who live in the middle of them, has a monetary cost 
and — of equal or greater importance — an environmen- 
tal cost. Visiting wild places, whether owned publicly (not 
an excuse to do what you like there) or privately, implies 
an acceptance to do so responsibly — and responsibility 
costs, often more than people seem willing to pay. In no 
sense is it free, only appearing so to the necessarily in- 
fantile mind of a 13-year-old schoolgir!! 

More woolly thinking: that Wildernistas think any part 
of Britain holds this fabled “natural landscape” and is 
“authentically wild”. No one in their right mind thinks 
any such thing. “Natural” is an ever-changing evolution 
which includes the influence of man. Birmingham is just 
as much part of nature as is the North Pole. If within “nat- 
ural” we wish to describe a place where the influence 
and presence of our own species is as diminished as poss- 
ible within any given environment, it is perfectly reason- 
able to use the English word “wild” as a relative term to 
do so, all semantics aside. 

A few thousand years ago the wild was a filthy and dan- 
gerous place in which man was trying to survive. What has 
changed? Well, nothing really, it’s just that the human 
population has increased to such an extent, and techno- 
logy has advanced to such a level, that time spent in rela- 
tively primitive environments, exposed to the elements, has 
become fun to many — and, given population pressure, 
has become psychologically necessary to a fair propor- 
tion, too. So, come one, come all? Well, probably. (Sighs.) 

Wild Britain is part of a democracy, so what the maj- 
ority wants the majority gets. If the Gore-Tex sheep want 
to pave the mountains, leave their litter, erect memorials 
and generally treat the place like their city centre, then 
they will find a way to do so — but neither a Wildernista 
nor the landowner have to like it, and they are perfectly 
entitled to say so and to say no! 

There are basically two types of hillgoer: those who 
have a true respect for, and love of, the wild places they 
visit, and those who have neither but who profess both. 
And yes, a true respect does indeed include the “vow of 
abstinence” mentioned by Gray and Spedding, and yes, it 
is very much part of the Wildernista doctrine. I live in 
Wales and spend most of my hill time here. Despite lov- 
ing Scotland dearly, I don’t think it reasonable or desir- 
able that I should drive the length of the country to go 
walking for a weekend. I know many who feel and do alike. 

And as for the purple prose of the Wildernista... des- 
pite varying literary merit, there is one thing it all has in 
common. It is all an attempt by various individuals to de- 
scribe their feelings towards a precious and endangered 
environment, an attempt by people who “get” wild places 
to communicate their love and respect for those wild 
places to others of their kind, and hopefully to those who 
haven’t yet “got it”. There would appear to be a big diff- 
erence between getting into the outdoors and getting the 


outdoors. Oliver Francks 


MUNRO ROUNDS seem so thick on the ground these days, 
so relentlessly routine, that the main argument against writ- 
ing about my own completion isn’t risk of vanity so much as 


risk of boring the reader due to the humdrum subject matter. | 
There are currently close on 4000 names on the list of | 
Munroists (I’ve bagged the 3907 slot), and while no one will | 


ever know precisely how many refusniks have completed 
clad in cagoules of anonymity, it’s quite possibly 500-plus. 
So something like 4500 rounds have been racked up, as well 
as numerous repeat efforts. 


Just as every round has its predictable features, so each is | 


unique and personal — that, ultimately, is central to the ap- 
peal of this most curious of games. The most mundane as- 
pect of my own round was surely the time it took: one month 
short of 25 years, a traditional, leisurely span. While there 
are ultra-fast rounds (Charlie Campbell’s 48-day effort, Ste- 
ven Fallon’s metronomic 13 rounds in 14 years between 1992 
and 2006), and while there are still a few “lifelong learning” 


completions that take 50 or more years, the modern bent is for | 


something closer to ten years, perhaps even a little shorter. 
So 25 years, all but a few days, isn’t the trendy, slap-it-on- 
the-CV way to do the thing — and for that I am glad. 

But the ordinary and the unusual are often just inches 
apart, and this quarter-century timescale is linked with the 
most distinctive aspect of the completion: that the 284th and 
final Munro of my round was also the 1000th Munro of my 
life. Goodness knows how many people have climbed 1000 
Munros: probably more than might be at first guessed. Clearly 
anyone with four full rounds qualifies, and most with three 
rounds will have hit four figures overall, too, given that they 
would need only around 150 “spares”. There will also be peo- 
ple who have chugged away for decades at 40 or 50 Munros 
per year, quite possibly not keeping count (at least not once 


their actual round had been completed). Then there are the | 


Douglas brothers, Alan and Ian, who were with me on the 
Saddle. Respectively, they had climbed 3634 and 6444 Mun- 
ros at that stage. It’ll be more by now. 

So my own round wasn’t unduly unusual in that regard. 
What was quirky, however, was that the numbers coincided: 
I completed on exactly my 1000th Munro. Some would see 
this as numerological neatness being taken at least one step 
too far, and they might well be right. But once the idea crop- 
ped up, it grew to amuse me enough to treat it as a target, as 
an offbeat kind of game. If I was finally going to bother fin- 
ishing a round, then I wanted to give it a stamp of its own. 
Lord, protect me from the herd mentality. 


When is a Munro not a Munro? 


But with all this theory, conjecture and analysis, I’m getting 
ahead of myself. Time for some specific detail. The round 
ended on 22 July this year with two final-day Munros: no. 
283 was Sgurr na Sgine and no.284 was the Saddle. My first 
Munro had been Lochnagar, on a scorcher in August 1982 
— an outing for which I have photographs (that student hair! 
those comedy clothes!) but no precise date. For 998 of the 
1000 Munros I know exactly when I climbed them, but for 
that Lochnagar ascent and a misty Carn an t-Sagairt Mor day 
in October 1982, I just have the month and the year. Annoy- 
ing, that — but hey, you can’t have everything, and this 
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slight vagueness came to influence my decision to complete 
in July rather than August 2007. Delaying until the iatter 
month could have seen me creep, unawares, beyond the 25- 
year mark, and | fancied dipping under that. 

The 1982 start (just past my 21st birthday — no school-trip 
Munros for me) meant using a lukewarm-off-the-press copy 
of the 1981 edition of Munro’s Tables. Hence the Feshie 


purge pre-dated me, as djd the first modern wave of expan- 
sion — An Teallach and Liathach have been double-Munro 
massifs throughout my hillgoing career. The first change came 
with the elevation of Beinn Teallach, shortly before I made my 
(as yet only) ascent of it in June 1985. Much later came the 
1997 adjustments: one out, eight in. The deletion hill — Sgor 
an Iubhair — had seen me a couple of times, and of the new- 
bies, all bar Sgreamhach and Spidean Coire nan Clach had 
already been climbed, so five ticks (six minus one) were gained 
from the comfort of my armchair. There was, however, a com- 
plication in this regard — one of my own making, due to the 
eventual bolting of the 1000-overall idea on to the basic round. 

Few things in life are straightforward, and hills have a habit 
of throwing up more clumps of complexity than most pas- 
times. Here, for instance, is a statement that would seem de- 
cidedly curious to any non-hillgoer: there are at least two 
ways of counting how many Munros someone has climbed. 
Method one — which, as far as I can tell, seems to be the 
more popular among those who worry about such things — is 
to adjust the overall total each time the list is amended. Hence 
had someone climbed An Stuc seven times prior to the 1997 
revision, their cumulative tally would increase by seven. Simi- 
larly, had they climbed Sgor an Iubhair six times pre-1997 
(but also post-1981 — it was only a Munro in that 16-year 
window), they would suddenly lose six ticks. And so on, such 
that a fair degree of double-entry bookkeeping is needed 
whenever the SMC gets twitchy. 

This method, however, seems a little too open to the whims 
of the list-editor. Do it this way and you’re never fully in con- 
trol of your own total; significant leaps and drops are possible 
without any warning should you have a particular fond- 
ness for repeat ascents of a marginal Munro or a subsidiary 
Top with a hefty drop. Your overall total, as the small print on 
the financial adverts has it, can go down as well as up. 

There is another way, however: simply count something 
only if it was a Munro at the time you stood on it. I say “sim- 
ply”, but again there is a quirk: doing it like this means that 
the same summit, climbed at different times, sometimes quali- 
fies in career-Munro terms and sometimes doesn’t. Take Sgor 
an Lochain Uaine, for instance. Having done a fair bit of 
Cairngorming in my early 20s, I’d been on this twice before 
it was upgraded in 1997. (It had also been a Munro 1891-1921, 
but I didn’t climb it then.) I had no problem with counting 
one of these pre-1997 ascents for my actual round — | 
didn’t feel any need to revisit it post-1997 to qualify as a 
complete Munroist. But not to return would have created 
an anomaly between the 284 and 1000 totals, as Sgor an Loch- 
ain Uaine would have featured in the shorter list but not in 
the longer one. The same applied to several other 1997 pro- 
motions, so this effectively bumped up the number of speci- 
fic hills (and reduced the number of random repeats) that 
I needed to climb in the latter stages of the 1000. Nurse! 


1 in 6 road ahead 

I can’t precisely recall when the idea of finishing on 1000 first 
came to mind, but it was soon after passing the 800 mark on 
Sgurr Mhic Choinnich in May 2005. That was no.253 in my 
actual round, so one new Munro was needed for every half- 
dozen repeats, roughly speaking. 1 in 6 seemed a reasonable 
rate: it fitted with my overall approach to climbing hills (I tend 
to regard the first time up anything as a recce for later visits), 


and by and large it was maintained with no alarms. Occasion- 
ally the rate would steepen to 1 in 5, and when this happened 
I would trundle north to tick off a new one. In general, how- 
ever, the wanted Munros just came, every few months, while 
the repeats kept on stacking up much as ever. 

Ten wanted Munros were climbed during 2005 (along with 
67 repeats), 13 during 2006 (78 repeats) and the final 11, along 
with 53 repeats, in just under seven months of 2007. This 
might seem a slow rate of new-hill progress: it’s sometimes 
said that 200 sees the start of the home straight and the 
Munrobagger is likely to finish within a couple of years. 
There’s an analogy with the marathon runner’s mantra about 
the 20-mile mark: the remaining chunk equates to a 10K race, 
and should seem manageable given that most marathoners 
run loads of 10Ks. My world doesn’t work in such ways, 
though. I passed the 200-Munro mark in 1987, so getting from 
250ish to 284 in under three years marked a definite quick- 
ening, so much so that anything faster would have felt too 
hasty. I wanted to savour the end-times rather than rush them. 

The | in 6-ish rate was maintained until the end, even 
though, ideally, ’'d wanted to need just the final Sgine/Sad- 
dle pair while still having around 20 repeats to play with. That 
would have been comfortable, but when I started sending out 
fixed-date invitations to the Saddle — following an early June 
trip to a very wet Conival (repeat) and Ben More Assynt 
(new), followed next day by a fantastic wander over An 
Teallach (Bidein repeat, Fiona new) — I still needed 
A’Mhaighdean and Ruadh Stac Mor for the round, Sgor an 
Lochain Uaine too, sort of, plus another 18 repeats. Friends 
worried that I was cutting it fine, especially when ten days 
ahead of completion I was still short of the Fisherfield pair 
plus three repeats. But there’s an edgy thrill to deadlines, and 
everything was duly tidied up with a week to spare. 


National breakdown 


As to what 1000 Munros including a full round looks like, the 
extremes would be 283 hills climbed once plus one climbed 
717 times, as against all 284 climbed three or four times each. 
As might be expected, my own figures fall somewhere be- 
tween, the only surprise being that the highest individual 
tally is a mere 24, for Ben Lomond. TAC’s esteemed Perkin 
Warbeck, only halfway to a round (and “not bothered”), has 
been up Glasgow’s local Munro at least twice as many times 
as that — while I’ve climbed what the PC brigade call the 
Rich-in- Years Person of Coniston 27 times, despite never hay- 
ing lived within 150 miles’ drive of it. 

Twenty Munros are in double figures — all in Sections 1 or 
2 apart from Lochnagar, a consequence of six years living in 
Furryboots City followed by longer spells in Glasgow and 
Stirling. The 1000 were spread over 572 days, an average of 
1.75 Munros per outing, and the most climbed in a day was 
seven, on four occasions (South Cluanie, Mamores, Glas Maol 
etc and Grey Corries—Nevis). There were 311 single-Munro 
days, and 167 doublers. 167 is also, coincidentally, the number 
of May Munros, ahead of 156 for June and 139 for July. Low- 
est monthly tally is 31 for January. The 53 in December sug- 
gests an eagerness to avoid Christmas shopping. 

Exactly 250 were in Section 1. This wasn’t intentional: once 
the total reached 950 or so it was clear that around one-quar- 
ter would be in my local patch, but I expected to nudge slight- 
ly beyond that mark by the time 1000 arrived. That it didn’t 
says something about how smoothly the final months went: 
there was no sneaking off for a sly Vorlich/Stuc circuit, or for 
an extra evening Chonzie, just to boost the repeat numbers. 

Of the 284 different Munros, 98 have been climbed only 
once, raising the question of whether I need just these 98, or 
the whole 284 again, to claim a second round. In practical 
terms I’ll probably look to do both — any excuse for an extra 
celebratory session in the pub. (For more on this repeat-round 
quandary, see the journal of the Munro Society.) 


1S Tats THE 
WAY To 
HILL B7 


I would readily admit (well, more or less) to a lack of quality 
control in all this. Whereas various so-called “dull” Munros 
have seen plenty of ascents, eg Ben Chonzie 17 times, several 
celebrated stonkers have been climbed just the once, most 
notably the two Munros on Liathach. Shame on me, I know. In 
my defence, I would make two points (well, three, the third 
being the axiomatic one that any hillwalker can do what he or 
she damn well likes, so long as it doesn’t cause grief for oth- 
ers). First: I just like being out, and (most of the time at least) 
can’t see the point of driving substantial distances past Hill A, 
B or C to reach Hill X, simply because ABC have been climb- 
ed before and X hasn’t. Non-local hills come into the frame 
when I’m based further north, but by and large I’ve become 
Mr Daytrip, rarely straying beyond a rough arc defined by 
Ballachulish, Drumochter, and the Shee watershed. Occasion- 
ally I'll venture to Glen Nevis or the Laggan hills, but that is 
pretty much my limit. It might not be the most rounded, aes- 
thetic, exploratory approach, but it keeps me happy. 

The second point is this: maybe I’m unusual (or downright 
odd), but in some ways I’m more interested in weather condi- 
tions than in any specific hill. I like calm, crystal-clear days 
every bit as much as the next person, but I also have a fond- 
ness for downpours and blizzards, or ferocious gales, and 
occasionally seek these out with the same elemental glee 
that sees me climb hills at night from time to time. I only tend 
to do this on familiar hills, admittedly —- Ochils for dark stuff, 
southern/central Highlands and the Ponds for wild-weather 
efforts — but that’s one of the by-products of getting to know 
certain hills reasonably well. As the navigational, know-the- 
terrain side of any particular hill gradually becomes a given, 
you can start playing around the edges in terms of crazy con- 
ditions, aware that if things do turn utterly unmanageable then 
the bale-out options are there without having to fumble for 
maps. I relish this kind of thing so much that climbing stand- 
ard close-to-home hills on good days often feels like revision 
for future wild-weather revisits. I can even think of occasions 
when I’ve had the choice of going out one day in good weath- 
er to a new hill, or the next day in poor weather to a known 
hill, and I’ve chosen the latter. Mad, I know, but since when 
have the deeper motivations behind hillgoing been sensible? 


Friends and crocodiles 
To return to completion day itself, there is the question of who 
(if anyone) to invite, and how to arrange things. The various 
different ways of constructing a guest list seem inextricably 
entangled with the choice of hill, or at least the type of hill. 
Choose an awkward-as-anything back-of-beyond Munro — 
eg round the north side of Affric — and you’re effectively 
saying that even on completion day you’re more keen on the 
“wilderness experience” (whatever that is) than on human 
company. This sometimes goes by the name of misanthropy. 
Then there is the opposite approach: invite family and 
chums, various of whom will have scarcely seen a hill before, 
never mind climbed one. This pretty much locks you into leav- 
ing one of the low-ascent Munros until last: Cairn Gorm, 
something at Glen Shee or Drumochter, or Beinn na Lap cour- 
tesy of ScotRail or whatever the hell it’s currently called. This, 
in my book at least, is more laudable than the wilderness-git 
approach, plus I’m a fan of the Shee and Drumochter hills 
and routinely take issue with anyone who starts dissing them. 
But at such completions, civilised and easy-going though they 
may be, there is often an undeniable sense of it all being 
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The Angry Superstore 


slightly disappointing. The peak/party balance is askew. If 
you’re going to have the troops along, perhaps you do want 
a hill that makes them work for their summit-cairn cake and 
bevvy. Modesty is fine, but it’s surely no bad thing to leave 
people feeling impressed that you’ve climbed 284 of these 
Munros, that it’s a significant day in your life. And Carn 
Aosda, for all its undoubied virtues, isn’t best suited to that 
kind of mood music. 

I’m a mix of solitary and gregarious (take a Middie England 
upbringing and dump it in Glasgow for a dozen years), so the 
Saddle served well as a compromise. The highest hill in its 
group (important that — on the last day it was always going 
to be Sgine first, Saddle second); handy from a road despite 
being a big brute; and — crucially — with a whole variety of 
routes up and down. 

This last point was, for me, the deal-clincher. One con- 
sequence of having attended lots of completions was grad- 
ually working out what I didn’t like as much as what I did. 
And one thing that has never appealed is the idea that an 
unusually large party — anywhere between 20 and 70 people, 
say — should all crocodile up the hill together. Such events 
seem very unlike normal hillwalking. For a start, there is the 
sheer size of the party. I climb maybe 70% of my hills alone, 
and most of the rest are with one or at most two friends. 
Hardly any are en masse efforts, and this surely applies to 
many other walkers. So why rewrite the rulebook on the last 
day? On a mass ascent nobody seems to go at their natural 
pace, the conversation is stilted and sporadic, the pauses and 
snack-stops come at the wrong times, and all the wildlife 
gets scared off minutes in advance. All in all, it risks being a 
dutiful drudge rather than a good day out. 

Not fancying that, I opted for a method test-driven five 
years earlier on a watershed anniversary ascent of Stob 
Ghabhar: give people a summit time (for the Saddle it was 
3pm-ish) and tell them to come up by whatever route, in 
whatever company and at whatever pace they fancy. See you 
all on top. This has the feel of a game: people chance upon 
each other, and whether they know each other well or 
haven’t the slightest connection apart from both knowing the 
imminent completionist, it seems to work. At risk of ending 
up in Pseud’s Corner, my favourite chapter in James Joyce’s 
Ulysses is the Wandering Rocks episode in the middle of 
the book. There, any number of characters take a stroll in the 
Dublin lunchtime air, and Joyce records this in a long series 
of short sections in which they bump into each other, see 
each other from a distance, or simply pass unawares. It works 
as a move-the-story-on device in the book, and it works as a 
method of getting a lot of people up a hill, too. Recommended. 


The future’s bright, the future’s a range 

Two post-completion questions keep being asked: what’s your 
favourite Munro, and what are you going to do now that 
you’ve “finished”? The favourite-hill thing is impossibly sub- 
jective: so much comes down to the weather (especially given 
that wild/foul can be a positive), company, mood and so on. 


Fifteen years ago I’d have nominated the Cairngorms, but like | 


many before me I’ve become a creature of the west. If press- 


ed, the answer now includes mention of the Mamores and 
| the Five Sisters: classically chunky west-coast ridges, narrow 
without being too fiddly in scrambling terms. 
As to what happens next, the short answer is that I don’t 
know and I’m not bothered — for now at least. People seem to 
assume that Corbetts follow Munros like Brown follows 
| Blair, but although I’m beyond the 150 mark with Corbetts, 
| Grahams too, I can’t see me completing either list this side 
of the first Miliband administration. Munro Tops maybe — 
I’m of the school that prefers Hugh Munro’s mange-tout 
approach to Archie Robertson’s main-summits nibbling. But 
I’m not even sure how many Tops I still have to do — 40- 
odd I think, including most of the awkward Skye ones — so 
again this isn’t likely to happen in a hurry. Family connec- 
tions in the Ponds put the enjoyably idiosyncratic Wainwrights 

\in the frame, but again I haven’t worked out a total and again 
it’s a long-term plan, if it’s a plan at all. 

For now, I’m happy to be pottering about rather aimlessly. 
It was fun being locked into the 284/1000 Munro agenda for a 
couple of years, and it led me to climb certain hills in certain 
ways (eg ultra-basic sleepingbagless dossing trips to 
Fisherfield and Knoydart) that I wouldn’t have otherwise at- 
tempted. But I’m glad to be clear of the schedules and the 
self-imposed pressure. There are two short-term schemes: the 
Saddle being Munro no.64 for 2007 made 100 in the year a 
possibility — not something I’m ever likely to do, or want 
to do, again. Although puny in comparison with the annual 
tallies achieved by others, hitting three figures on (a hope- 
fully snowy) Schiehallion sometime just before New Year 
holds a certain appeal. And I’ve contrived to climb at least 
one Munro in each of the 17 sections at some stage this year, 
bar Section 15: Wyvis awaits. A few days in the Borders — 
neglected amid ali the Munrocentricity — are also overdue. 

Then there are the perennial quirky ideas: an ambition 
(dunno quite why) to stand on top of both Starav and 
Cruachan in the one day; climbing all seven Crianlarich Mun- 
ros in one outing — originally planned with the much-missed 
Alan Matheson and still not done, five years after his death; 
various local-Ochil ploys, eg working towards a calendar 
round for Ben Cleuch (current state of play: 330 of the 366 
dates chalked off in 683 ascents total, “completion” vaguely 
scheduled for 2010, fair winds and good health permitting). 

The main thing for the foreseeable future, however, is to 
help a few friends with their own rounds and targets. Consid- 
erable thanks are due to some key people who offered en- 
couragement in the early years, in the 1990s when the Munro 
side of things became becalmed, and in the recent run-up to 
completion. These people know who they are, and several of 
them are chipping away at ambitions of their own. I’ve been 
a lucky boy in my own dealings with the hills — walked the 
watershed, started a magazine that seems to provide enter- 
tainment in certain quarters, and now climbed all the Munros. 
Only one real hill-related ambition remains (you’ll need to 
guess what), and it isn’t likely to happen in a hurry. So for 
the time being I’ll be helping my mates, spreading it around 

a bit, and continuing to climb a whole heap of hills as the 

mood and the madness takes me. 


Available from TAC Towers, ideal for Christmas, the TAC68 
helicopter front cover T-shirt, ash-grey, in sizes M, L, XL 
and XXL. £16 including p&p — or save a couple of quid 
by buying it along with a 
six-issue TAC subscription, 
£23 all in. 


TACit Press books and 
booklets: 

Graham Tops and Gra- 
hamists, Alan Dawson, 
: Clem Clements and James 
Sa Gordon, £4 or £4.50 incl 


~ ANGRIES'R' US - 


postage; Corbett Tops and Corbetteers, Dawson / Dave 
Hewitt, £3.70 (£4.20 inc p&p); Grahams and New Donalds, 
Dawson / Hewitt, £2.80 (£3.30); The Hewitts and Marilyns 
of Wales, Dawson, £2 (£2.50), of England, Dawson, £2 
(£2.50), of Ireland, Clements, £3.70 (£4.20); World Tops 
and Bottoms, Grant Hutchison, £2 (£2.50) and Walking 
the Watershed, Hewitt, £6.50 (£7.80). 

A six-issue subscription to The Angry Corrie (it comes 
out quarterly-ish) costs £9. 

Cheques: for subs/shirts, The Angry Corrie; for books / 
booklets, TACit Press. Address: 3 Ferry Orchard, 
Cambuskenneth, Stirling, FK9 5ND. 
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Cock Law. Meikle Shag. Rodger Law. Wood Hill. Dick’s 
Hill. Rotten Bottom. Mount Maw. Cockplay Hiil. 


There are some hill names that speak to the part of me that 
is forever ten years old: | am somewhat ashamed to admit 
that a perusal of the OS maps of southern Scotland can 
still result in explosive laughter and projectile expulsion 
of tea. And not just the south of Scotland: on a 2003 
trip below the Mason-Dixon Line, I was sadly delighted 
to find that the rolling green Appalachians are almost in- 
variably suffixed with the K-word: Bald Knob. Big Knob. 
Big Rough Knob. Potato Knob. 

Fortunately Peter Drummond has taken a more serious 
attitude to the subject of hill names than my oh-Aggers- 
do-stop-it approach, as befits the author of an MSc dis- 
sertation on the subject. Cock Law and Cockplay Hill, for 
our information, probably took their names from asso- 
ciation with the cock bird of the black grouse: nothing to 
do with the human willie at all! 

But enough of the smutty prep school humour (see 
TAC48 p16): to business. Scottish Hill Names is a revised 
and expanded second edition of the original 1991 SMT 
publication (entitled Scottish Hill and Mountain 
Names). It broadly consists of three parts: Hill Name 
Generics, in effect a glossary of toponyms; a regional 
guide to the hill names; and a couple of thematic chapters 
exploring hill names with human and animal connections. 

All this is prefaced by an introduction which briefly de- 
scribes the linguistic history of Scotland and its influence 
on toponymy: the earliest P-Celtic hill names (Ochils); 
more recent Q-Celtic Gaelic (all those beinns); invasive 
Old Norse (fells and Cuillin, but more of that later); and 
Scots (Jaws). The story of the Scots language is a bit more 
complex than Mr Drummond has space for: he tells us 
that Scots hill names probably date from after the 14th 
century when Scots became the dominant language of the 
south and east; but the language (including the word Jaw) 
had been in common use in these areas for centuries be- 
fore this, developing through Anglian, Northumbrian and 
Northern Middle English. Woden Law in the Borders, 
named after the pre-christian deity, hints at earlier naming. 

The section on Hill Name Generics must be applauded 
as a significant work of scholarship. From aodann and 
aghaidh through to uchd, Mr Drummond alphabetically 
explains and exemplifies every hill-signifier, Celtic or 
Germanic, currently found on the map of Scotland. And 
there are lots of them: 111 headwords with many variants. 

There follows a survey of Scotland by region, roughly 
mirroring the SMC district guide divisions. Thus we begin 
with the Islands including Skye, then over the bridge to 

the North-West 
OEE Highlands, thence 

east and south. Mr 

Drummond departs 
from SMC ortho- 
doxy by devoting a 
separate chapter to 
the Central Low- 
lands, detaching 
the Ochils from 
the Southern High- 


lands and the Pentlands from the Southern Uplands on 
sound geological grounds. 

The most detailed etymological discussion in the district 
guide is on the subject of the name Cuillin. In the course 
three pages, Mr Drummond disposes of a number of theo- 
ries regarding derivation of the name of the Skye ridge: he 
rejects any connection with Celtic heroes Cuchullin and 
Fingal; he refutes the rather uninspiring suggestion that the 
name comes from cuil, a corner; and likewise the more at- 
tractive and imaginative link to cuillionn, holly, which this 
aggiest of ridges might be considered to resemble. 

Mr Drummond (rightly, I believe) prefers Old Norse to 
Gaelic as the origin of the name, but appears to tie himself 
in an unnecessary knot in his explanation. He tells us that 
the etymon of Cuillin is “...Norse kiolen, meaning high 
rocky mountain” (page 15); this claim, repeated more than 
once, is supported by reference to the SMC Journal for 
1916, in which an anonymous Danish person claims that 
kjolen is Old Norse for high rocks. Scandinavian Kiolen/ 
Kjolen peak and range names are also cited in support of 
this thesis. However I fear Mr Drummond, like Ophelia, has 
been confused by the Dane: so far as I know, there is no word 
of this meaning in Old Norse, nor in modern Scandinavian. 

The true origin of Cuillin is surely kjé/r, a ship’s keel, but 
used figuratively in Old Icelandic to describe a mountain 
range. Mr Drummond perversely rejects this direct deri- 
vation, clinging to his high rocks by the fingernails. But al- 
most certainly any association of kiol-/kjol- elements with 
“high rocks” is because those high rocks are found on 
mountains already named after ships’ keels. 

This derivation is supported by another obviously Norse 
cuil- name, Cuilags on Hoy, for which Mr Drummond sur- 
prisingly provides no explanation. There are certainly high 
rocks to the west of Cuilags in the form of the cliffs of St 
John’s Head: but these would be more likely to have names 
derived from Old Norse bjarg or berg (eg Foreberry). 

From Stromness, Cuilags and Ward Hill certainly have a 
similarity to two upturned boats: I would suggest that Cuil- 
ags takes its name from the glen between the two hills, ‘and 
is perhaps derived from kjél-vegr, a way across a mountain 
ridge. This is a minor quibble, perhaps, in the context of an 
interesting and valuable book which I would otherwise not 
hesitate to recommend. 

The work is rounded off with a couple of less essential 
chapters examining the use of animal, vegetable, mineral 
and human cognomina. A suggestion for the third edition: 
these should be replaced by a gazetteer of comedy hill 
names, preferably of a puerile nature. Knockenshag, anyone? 


Ed. — There was almost an amusing case of misnaming 
in July, halfway up the Saddle (see pp12-14 for more on 
the day in question). Mr Drummond and his noble 
friend Mr Ian R Mitchell were among those heading 
for the summit when they encountered TAC’s proofread- 
er, who had with her a couple of other friends. The proof- 
reader (who requests anonymity) attempted to introduce 
the scholarly pair to her companions with: “This is Ian 
Mitchell and Pete ... er ... Pete Doh ... er ...”, and just 
about managed to say Drummond before he became Pete 
Doherty. Needless to say, within the corridors of TAC 
Towers, Ian Mitchell is now known as Kate Moss. 
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The Angry Inbox 


TITLES CAN BE MISLEADING, and I don’t just mean 
whether an Earl takes precedence over a Marquis — the 
kind of nuance with which I feel sure TAC readers wres- 
tle on a daily basis. For example, you will have searched 
in vain for any trace of the north-western corner of the 
British mainland in a recent Channel 4 series called 
Cape Wrath. Similarly, there’s a new indie film due out in 
the US soon called Dakota Skye which turns out to 
have nothing to do with either American state, north 
or south, or the Hebridean island. It’s somebody’s name, 
a tired old excuse which has had hill fans grumbling 
ever since Ben-Hur turned out not to be a hitherto un- 
remarked Corbett somewhere north of Loch Mullardoch. 

Clearly, one cannot be too careful. And doubly so in 
the case of the new Scottish film that was due in your 
multiplexes from the beginning of October (though you 
will have been able to see even it earlier if you live in 
the Highlands), which has not one but two titles. In fact, 
beware of calling it a Scottish film, since everyone in- 
volved is trumpeting that it is a Gaelic film, the first feat- 
ure film ever, it appears, in which. most of the dialogue is 
in that ancient language and all of the action is in that 
part of Scotland known as the Gaeltachd — broadly 
speaking the west and north-west Highland and Islands. 

Its English language title is The Inaccessible Pinnacle. 
Given the film’s provenance, surely we will finally get to 
Skye this time? But its Gaelic title is Seachd, pronounc- 
ed, roughly, “Shackt”, which is Gaelic for the number 
seven. Not exactly a literal translation, then. But neither 
title is exactly wrong. You do get to the jaggy bit above 
Sgurr Dearg — twice in fact. And the seven part is to do 
with the fact that this is a story about storytelling, some- 
thing which is big in Gaelic culture. Seven is a mystical 
number and there are supposed to be seven stories 
wound together here, most of them told by a grandfather 
figure, who claims to be a thousand years old, to his 
grandson, who has been orphaned by a climbing accident 
on said jaggy bit above Sgurr Dearg. 

If you are just coming for the mountain, be sure you 
take your seat in good time. The accident which sets the 
plot in motion is the opening sequence, shot in authentic- 
looking Skye clag where a guide loses his client in a gear 
malfunction on the In Pinn. It’s a bit like the beginning 
of Cliffhanger, the Sly Stallone blockbuster, only with 


Scottish weather. If you want to see the Cuillin in‘ the 
sunshine, you have to stay to the very end where young 


| Aonghas (played by a nine-year-old from North Uist 


named Peter Morrison, or Padruig Moireasdan for those 
without subtitles) returns to the mountain as a man to 
exorcise the demons left by the tragedy. As a man he is 
still played by the boy as well as by a grown-up actor to 
symbolise his coming of age. 

It’s not quite as confusing as it sounds, and not half 
as confusing anyway as large tracts of the rest of the film 
which deliberately blur the edges between real life and 
the life of the stories told by the grandfather. These can 
involve anything from magical white horses which sud- 
denly appear on the beach, to a stranded 16th-century 
Spanish nobleman (presumably one of those shipwreck- 
ed after the Armada) introducing the potato to Scotland 
and providing a cue for a laboured joke about fried 
food. Storytelling may be a time-honoured way of mak- 
ing sense of the world for Gaels, and each sequence with- 
in this film is lovingly and at times stylishly shot. But for 
anyone without that sensibility, the moment where young 
Angus turns on his overbearing grandfather and tells him 
(in English), “I hate your stupid stories and I hate Gael- 
ic”, may be the moment you find it hard to suppress a 
quiet “Go on, my son, you tell the dreary old bastard”. 

In between all this, however, there is a fair amount of 
spectacular photography of the Highlands. Apparently, 
Simon Miller, the director, and Ian Dodds, his director of 
photography, spent many days outwith the rest of the 
shoot just filming landscapes — and it was time well 
spent. One extraordinary sequence towards the end 
makes it look as if the Cuillin are on fire, as the light of 
the setting sun pours out of a sheltered corrie. You may 
require some patience, however, to appreciate the scenery 
among some of the other elements of the film. 


Dear Sir, 
Oh dear, | seem to have upset Davie Y beard. 
Cunningham (TAC71 p20) on Ben Yours, 


Challum on 3/3/07. | had suggested 
Ben Challum the evening before as 
being suitable for a revisit by the Mun- 
ro Society. Shortly after our group of 
seven arrived at the cairn, three lads 
appeared, so | asked one of them to 
take our photo. | probably did get a bit 
carried away as this was my first out- 
ing with the Society. The photo came 
out very well considering the weather 
conditions, and can be viewed at 
www.themunrosociety.com, events, 
page 7. | do hope that if | ever meet 


Newton Mearns 


Dear TAC, 


Mr Cunningham again, he won’t pull 


Charles Murray, Munroist 3213 


David McVey’s article, Campsie car- 
nage? (TAC71 p5), reminded me of 
an incident in May of this year. While 
descending Holehead Hill east of 
Fin Glen in the Campsie Fells | met 
a man on his way to the top. We 
stopped to chat and it turned out 
that he was up from London on busi- 


ness and taking the opportunity to 
briefly explore a small section of the 
Campsies. His original plan had been 
to walk up Fin Glen. On consulting the 
map it seemed obvious that the best 
plan would be to park the car in Clach- 
an of Campsie and then proceed west 
through the yard of Knowehead farm. 
To do this it would perhaps be necess- 
ary to suppress feelings of apprehen- 
sion created by a bold sign marked 
“Knowehead Road — Private.” 

David McVey rightly criticises the 
Forestry Commission’s crude two-mile 
road, but he adds that it makes the 
Campsies’ longest glen “easier of acc- 
ess”. This is indeed the case providing 


Babies and big hills, not sure that they go together. Seen 
on 9 August, at the Bad Step halfway along the Tarmachan 
ridge (on the downslope from Meali Garbh to the col before 
Beinn nan Eachan), what appeared at first glance to be a 
family: mother, father and boy aged around ten being 
taught basic ropework by being belayed down the Step (a 
gravelly groove through tilted slabs, not a pleasant place). 

On closer inspection, the makeup of the group turned out 
to be as follows: father teaching son the ropes (fair enough 
— the father clearly knew what he was doing), and an unre- 
lated woman with a small baby on her back in a papoose. 
Yikes. Turned out that the woman had just happened along 
while the father was preparing to belay his son, and she 
and the backpack-baby were duly lowered down before 
heading out from the col to the quarry track. Asked later 
whether she had realised before setting off that the ridge 
included an awkward and exposed descent, she said no — 
and she looked a mixture of sheepish and shaken. 

What on earth was she thinking of? OK, the weather was 
good, but this particular Bad Step has always been a dodgy 
place and is getting worse year-on-year — the local MRT is 
believed to regard it as an (adult) fatality waiting to happen. 
And quite aside from the dubious overall decision-making 
by the mother, there were also questions as to her naviga- 
tional ability: the Step is completely avoidable, with an easy 
path taking a natural line down the shoulder just to the north. 
Quite why the old path ever evolved via the Step isn’t clear. 

In the end nothing disastrous happened: no one fell, no 
eight-month-old head was banged, everyone got home safely 
for their tea. But it was alarming to witness, and the potential 
consequences didn’t bear thinking about. What might have 
happened had the mother not had the huge slice of luck of 
arriving at the Step just as someone was there with a rope? 


Another Bad Step — again puzzling because it’s easily 
avoidable — is that on Crinkle Crags, styled by Wainwright 
as “the most difficult obstacle met on any of the regular 
walkers’ paths in Lakeland”. Which is really just an excuse 
to mention that long-time TAC reader Kevin Borman has 
produced a wallchart showing all 214 Wainwrights — it’s 
along the lines of the various Munro wallcharts that have 
appeared over the years. If you want one for Christmas 
(and remember that 2007 has been the centenary of AW’s 
birth), send £4.50 to Kevin Borman, 125 Mulehouse Road, 
Sheffield S10 1TD. <end_covert_advert> 


Wainwright’s centenary has prompted at least two rounds 
of the 214 fells to mark the occasion. Portinscale-based 
Ann Bowker started with Carrock Fell on 1/1/07 and finished 
on Starling Dodd 9/9/07 — see www.keswick.u-net.com/ 
70909.htm Peter Smith lives markedly further from the 
fells, at Whitworth near Rochdale, but he too managed a 
centenary round, adding the 30 extra summits in the Fell 
and Rock Climbing Club’s guidebook The Lakeland Fells 
for good measure. It has been the Fell and Rock’s centen- 
ary, too — the meeting to discuss formation of the club 
was held in November 1906 at the Sun Hotel in Coniston. 


Smith therefore started his round on 10/11/06, with Low 
Pike, High Pike and Dove Crag (the latter being the first 
fell that AW drew for his guidebooks) and completed with 
Helm Crag, the last of his 214+30 fells, at exactly 2:44pm 
on 20/10/07. Congratulations to both. Wainwright would 
surely have been pleased. (Well, maybe.) 


Would Wainwright work as the name of a band? In an 
article in the Guardian, 29 September, Wainwright is listed 
as one of 105 names considered — and rejected — by 
Huddersfield poet Simon Armitage and Craig Smith for 
their band, before they finally settled on The Scaremon- 
gers. Band-naming is a notoriously tricky business, but Wain- 
wright does seem to be one of the better ones in the 
Armitage-Smith list: better, at 
least, than Two-Man Kayak, Liq- 
uorice Crowbar, Pseudo-Tribal 
Self-Aggrandisement and The 
Singing Electricians. (Air Sea 
Rescue, Bradford Park Avenue, 
Dibner and The Even Stevens 
are rather good rejects, how- 
ever.) Wainwright might even be 
better than The Scaremongers. 
Was The Wainwrights ever considered? Maybe the risk of 
it seeming like a Martha-and-Rufus tribute band would 
have been too great. And would any other hill lists or 
suchlike make good band names — The Absolute Sub- 
Murdos, perhaps? The Cartographic Pedants? Asperger 
Falcon? The Anal Retentives? Crumley and the Baggers? 

The Scaremongers have released a double-A-side sin- 
gle: Nodding Dog, and You Can Do Nothing Wrong (In My 
Eyes). The latter is, in TAC’s editorial opinion, both catchy 
and good. Sample lyric: But like Humberside is Yorkshire 
still / And Lancashire is over the hill / And loneliness is 
Gaping Gill / We never fought and we never will. 

To hear both songs, go to www.simonarmitage.com 


Back north of the border, news of an interesting achieve- 
ment comes from Jim Waterton, occasional letter-writer to 
this parish. An early August day on the Lawers ridge saw 
him climb his 746th Munro: impressive in itself, made more 
so given that he’s no.746 in the list of Munroists. (He com- 
pleted on An Caisteal — a rare finishing hill — on 16/5/90.) 
It’s impossible to say quite how many other Munroists have 
managed the Waterton Conjunction (WC), given the pas- 
sage of time and the vagueness of many people’s overall 
Munro tallies. But it does look likely to be pretty unusual, 


| especially if defined in terms of someone bringing their tally 


up level with their existing Munro number. On that basis, 
anyone on the list from no.276 downwards isn’t in the 
frame, as although they will all have climbed at least 276 
Munros (276 being the lowest number of Munros since the 
Tables were first published), their total will have reached 
the WC ahead of allocation of their number. No.277 is 


| Ewan Douglas of Paisley Hillwalking Club, who completed 


on Bidean nam Bian, 4/7/82. If Douglas’s round didn’t in- 


you can slip past Knowehead farm un- 
seen. According to our man from Lon- 
don, he was challenged by the farmer, 
who declared that walkers were not per- 
mitted to come through this way and 
suggested an alternative route. In at- 
tempting to find this, he went up a dark 
tree-lined avenue just outside the vill- 
age. Approaching a large building (Bal- 
lencleroch House), he was again chal- 
lenged, this time by a friendly, smiling 
nun. The hillwalker had stumbled upon 
Schoenstatt, a German-founded Cath- 
olic retreat centre run by the Sisters of 
Mary. On learning of his hillwalking in- 
tentions, the sister led him into a 
room where he was invited to wait while 


she made enquiries. The room was 
in fact a chapel. He reverently sat 
down in one of the pews, placing his 
rucksack on his lap. In the dim light 
he became aware of a dozen white- 
robed nuns seated close to him, bare- 
ly audible voices chanting prayers in 
unison — a novel way to get psyched- 
up for a day on the hills. Tired of 
waiting for the sister to return, he 
slipped out into the sunlight, drove 
up the Crow Road and parked west 
of Muir Toll for a walk on Holehead. 

On a recent visit to Fin Glen, not 
wishing to disturb the farmer or the 
nuns at prayer, | walked up the Fin 
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Glen’s western side. On the opposite 
hill-slopes the scooped-out road look- 
ed very ugly indeed. With two other re- 
cent and crudely constructed roads — 
one leading to a new radar weather 
station (Holehead), the other leading 
from Todholes Farm to Cringate Law 
(to access 15 wind turbines), the 
Campsies are at last succumbing to 
the hi-tech developments seen else- 
where. 


Yours, Bryan Cromwell, East Kilbride 


Saar Se Ae ee 
Dear TAC, 


Paul Gardner’s review of Hutton’s Arse 
(TAC71 p8) included the comment, “| 


---suaq ‘sheq ‘sqoq ‘s}Iq 
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bits, bobs, bags, bens... 


The Angry Inbox 


ciude any repeats and if he climbed no Munros between 
compieiich and being given his number, then his next Mun- 


ro would have qualified him for the WC. It’s highly uniikely | 


however that he completed with no repeats, and the same 
is true for aimost all Munroists, so ii seems reasonable to 
estimaie the bottom WC eniry-point as no.300 in the list. 


500 will be WC people, as climbing 500 Munros is fairly 
common among Munroists. Clearly certain people have 


nine rounds. (Stewart Logan, however, appears not to qual- 
ify, despite being no.327 and having completed ten rounds. 
“| can state with reasonable certainty,” he writes, “that 
when | finished on Ben More in June 1981 | had clocked 
up 378 Munros as per the 1997 Tables. | had, therefore, in 
your parlance 94 spares. | would hazard a guess that the 
spares would not have been much different in 1981.” Which 
means he appears to already have climbed markedly more 
than 327 Munros when the number was allocated by the 
SMC — hence no WC for him, if a strict line is taken.) 
Provided they haven't climbed a lot of repeats early in 
proceedings, any double Munroist with a number between 
300 and 552 (276x2, disregarding the Beinn Teallach pro- 
motion in the mid-1980s) will have managed the WC. Like- 
wise anyone with three rounds and a number no higher 
than 828. But by Munroist no.828, things are surely starting 
to thin out dramatically: not many people climb 828 Mun- 
ros. Very few people above no.1000 in the list will have 
made it to the WC, and almost none — not yet at least — 
above 2000 (allocated to 
Rati Chiba, completed 22/ 
8/98). Given that no.4000 
is almost upon us, the WC 
is going to be a very rare 
achievement in the future. 
There will come a point 
when it will to all intents be 
out of reach for new Mun- 
roists, unless they spend 
almost their entire life 
traipsing up and down 
Tom Buidhe and the like. 


As to how many have managed it already, might 350- 
400 be a valid estimate? The bold Mr McNeish, to give him 
his due, is likely to arrive at the WC shortly if he hasn’t 
done so already: he’s closing in on a third completion, and 
his Munroist number is 913. The Ed, by conirast, has no 


| chance: although he has passed 1000 Munros, he is 
Chances are that a good proportion of Munyoists 300- | 


Munroist no.3907, which would mean having to live into his 


| late 80s while clocking up a steady 70 Munros per year. 
| And, frankly, he’s got better things to do. 
managed it, eg Robin Howie is no.555 and has completed 


Also on the subject of Munroist numbers, go to the SMC’s 
online list of Munroists, www.smc.org.uk/Munros/ 
Compleatists.php?T=2, and you'll see that the list is sub- 
divided into 100-name sections. Choose the 3901-4000 
section, click on the Filter button, and you get the most re- 
cent additions. Fair enough — a useful resource. But the 
sections extend as far as 10000. Choose the 9901-10000 
section, again click on Filter, and this appears: 9999 Jim 
Willsher Munros 1997 Tops 1997 Furth 1997. What is to 
be made of that? Willsher is the man who scored a remark- 
able 96% in the 1998/99 TAC Christmas quiz; is he now 
somehow staking a claim for a classy Munroist number 
several decades ahead of time? Can anybody book a num- 
ber like this? Maybe the SMC should start selling the more 
notable ones, like personalised number plates. 


Away from the Munros, congratulations to Stuart Benn: 
he completed both Corbett Tops and Graham Tops on 1/10/ 
07 with the Cuillin pair of Sgurr an Fheadain (a 688m GT) 
and Sgurr a’Bhasteir (an 898m CT). “I think the first GT/CT 
| did specifically,” he says, “was Carn nam Bain-tighearna 
[a 634m GT on Landranger 35 at NH847253, above the 
Slochd] on 10/10/98, though I’d done about a thousand 
2000ft-plus tops by then”. Until the end of the year 2000 
his main priorities were helping his mother to finish her 
Munros (as you do; she completed on Slioch, 13/10/00), and 
finishing his own Grahams (Suilven, 5/11/00). “The main 
impetus since then has been [Corbett/Graham] tops, so 
the last 900 or so took me about seven years — a long 
haul but I’ve really enjoyed it.” Benn is the fourth person 
known to have completed the CTs (after James Gordon, 
Bert Barnett and Andrew Allum), and the third to have 
completed the GTs (after Gordon and Allum). 


am a wind-turbine engineer’. Well, | am 
a retired schoolteacher trying to coun- 
teract the profit-induced propaganda of 
the windfarm companies. Many people 
and elected representatives now think 
that windfarms can replace coal, gas 
and nuclear generation of electricity. 
They can’t, and Scottish Renewables 
has said so — “windfarms will not form 
the base load for electricity”. We all 
know why not: it’s intermittent, variable 
and unpredictable. Not much use if you 
want to make the dinner for seven and 
then watch River City. 

| have yet to see a windfarm applica- 
tion which doesn’t claim that “every MW 
of electricity produced by this wind- 
farm will displace a MW of coal-gener- 
ated electricity”. The truth is different. 
The Sustainable Development Com- 
mission has said that the greater the 
proportion of wind on the grid, the low- 
er the quantities of conventional tech- 
nologies it displaces. The 2004 Scot- 
tish Executive report on energy said: 
“the greater the percentage of electric- 
ity generated from an intermittent 
source, the greater the amount of 
spinning reserve plant required to be 
on standby for backup purposes.” 


If linked into the grid, wind tur- 
bines, whether you call them com- 
munity, industrial or whatever, need 
constant power station backup. They 
are not an answer to CO, emissions, 
nor to a reliable electricity supply. 

As far as archaeology is concern- 
ed, the only surveys are desk-based 
and will not reveal undiscovered 
sites. Environmental Impact Assess- 
ments are written by consultants who 
present the evidence to favour the 
windfarm application. There is noth- 
ing objective about that, and indi- 
vidual objectors are left to present a 
case to the best of their ability. Even 
councils that object can be financially 
overwhelmed by the venture-capital 
backing of the windfarm companies. 

The environmental and landscape 
effects are all detrimental. 


Yours, Andrew Nelson, Lanark 


Dear Sir, 


Watching TV coverage of the World 
Mountain Biking Championships at 
Aonach Mor, | recalled a visit there 
in May this year. It had been my first 
visit for quite a few years and | was 
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surprised to find that a mountain bike 
track had been constructed. So much 
hype was put out about the environ- 
mentally friendly method of construct- 
ing the ski development, using helicop- 
ters so that the fragile mountain envi- 
ronment would not be damaged by ma- 
chinery and with no roads or tracks 
scarring the mountainside. Why, then, 
have the planners permitted the con- 
struction of this eyesore of a track, 
which will probably channel water and 
cause erosion of the hillside? Surely 
Highland Council, or whoever agreed 
to this, has not forgotten the very prin- 
ciples they insisted upon when the ap- 
plication was made for the ski develop- 
ment — or has the environment been 
sacrificed in the name of tourism and its 
associated financial benefits? 

| have no gripes with mountain bik- 
ing, so long as they keep off mountains. 
It’s great to watch the riders charging 
down the track, but all this could have 
been achieved below the treeline. My 
other complaint about Aonach Mor is 
that when our group went to use the 
toilet facilities, these had been abused 
by mountain bikers (yes, | saw them) 
and were awash with mud. The cubi- 


Benn also reports hav- 
ing found a red Sigg bot- 
tle beside the trig on the 
Glen Brittle An Cruachan 
on 30 September: “empty 
but perfectly OK”. It’s not 
the most climbed of hills, 
so if anyone thinks the 
bottle is theirs, contact 
TAC. Similarly, get in 
touch if you lost binocu- 
lars on Beinn Mheadhoin 
in Morvern in early Sep- 
tember (found by James 
Lamb). Oh, and while on 
the subject of lost/found, thanks are due to Mr W Gilligan 
of Glasgow City cleansing department — just along the 
road from Clydeside Press, where TAC is printed. One 
day in July, staggering back to the TACmobile under a pile 
of boxes containing TAC71, the Ed fumbled in his poc- 
kets for a minute or more before realising that there was 
a distinct absence of car keys. It was siling down with 
rain, too (it was summer, after all), so suddenly there was 
a problem. Except that inside the car, on the dashboard, 
could be seen a note from the good Mr Gilligan saying 
that the keys had been spotted in the car door, handed 
in, and were along at the department. Who says that all 
sense of civic duty has gone? And this in the allegedly 
notorious east end of Glasgow, too. Much appreciated. 


SS Soe 


RASS 


The aforementioned An Cruachan is 435m, and anoth- 
er 400m hill, Dumyat (visible from the helicopter pad atop 
TAC Towers — see TAC71 p20), saw a remarkable pre- 
dawn ascent on 1/8/07 by boy scouts and leaders to mark 
the centenary of the scouting movement. Bert Mackenzie, 
Assistant Area Commissioner (General Duties) Forth Val- 
ley Scouts (and Munroist no.3611 in his spare time) writes: 

“2:50am. Scout leaders awake in the 1st Stirlingshire 
Scout Hall. Four cubs and about 20 scouts have been 
sound asleep for past two hours. Wake them at about 
3:15am. First course of breakfast and off to the Sheriffmuir 
for 4am. Cars from Dunblane with a larger group have al- 


ready set off since they have more cubs (8-10 yrs) and 
expect to be slower. With 11 campers from 5th Mount 
Gerald Group already at the summit, it seems we have 99 
on the hill. Surprise, surprise, at 5am on the summit of 
Dumyat, a stranger appears out of the mist. ‘I used to be 
a scout and read about the sunrise ceremony on the web, 
so as | had nothing better to do, thought | would come 
up.’ Unbelievably, we had 100 on the_hill on Scouting’s 
100th birthday! Warm, humid and damp mist for last 50m 
— it cleared by the time we dropped to the stile at the 
fence. No sign of a sunrise at 5:17am, but truth be told it 
would have risen behind Ben Cleuch at this time of year 
and would not have been seen until about an hour later. 
Some Explorer Scouts camping on the Gargunnocks would 
have seen a genuine sunrise in better weather. ; 

“Return to the Stirling Scout Hall: fry-up breakfast, change 
into uniform as the rain started and along to the castle 
esplanade for 8am. Local police, monitoring the CCTV, 
radio Scottish Heritage security: ‘Is there a demonstra- 
tion? Do you need assistance?’ About 300 members and 
supporters are led by Sandy Jack sounding a kudo horn 
in the same manner as when Baden-Powell opened his 
first Scout Camp on Brownsea Island at 8am on 1 August 
1907. Everyone repeated the Scout Promise. Then a few 
short speeches and singing of ‘Happy Birthday’ and the 
Scout version of ‘Singing in the Rain’.” 

(Also on Dumyat, congratulations to Alex King of Ochil 
Hill Runners: 12 October saw him complete 100 ascents 
for the seventh year in a row. What’s more, next day he 
finished his Munros on Beinn na Lap.) 


Something appears to be amiss at the Naked Munros 
website, www.nakedmunros.com (see TAC69 p19). Rath- 
er than the traditional and popular set of in-the-scud pics 
of the lovely Stuart and Karla on various Munros, what 
you get just now is this: “Due to excessive media interest 
we have decided to temporarily close down the page until 
further notice. We would like to thank everyone who has 
supported us in our endeavours and have appreciated 
our reasons for doing it. We look forward to seeing you 
all again at some point in the future.” Disaster. The fan- 
base is bereft. Come back soon, please. 


cles were so filthy as to be unusable. 
Maybe there’s a need for separate fa- 
cilities. 

Also, | was browsing through vari- 
ous Cairngorms-related websites the 
other week and found an account of a 
“bike trail” from Corrour over Cairn 
Toul, Angel’s Peak and Braeriach — 
see www.winterhighland.info/mtb/ 
index.php?20,NCG_ | am so angry 
that such a fragile and ecologically 
important environment is being abus- 
ed this way. | emailed the NTS and 
Rothiemurchus Estates, who | think 
were unaware of this, although Roth- 
iemurchus have noticed bike-track 
erosion on the Sgoran Dubh ridge. 

Since then, I’ve looked into the 
Winterhighland forum some more and 
have found accounts of rides across 
Carn a’Chlamain, the Feshie hills, 
Glas Maol, the Loch Muick hills and so 
on. It seems that it’s an increasing 
trend for “thrill seekers” to test their 
skills on the mountain tops. | person- 
ally believe it has to be stopped before 
irreparable damage is done to our 
mountains, and | would urge anyone Yours, 
who sees this happening to inform the 
landowners. | would also advocate 


Regards, 


Dear TAC, 


tates the eye! 


shoving a walking pole into their front 
spokes if they come close enough. 


Angus Robson, County Durham 
Ae Eee ee) 


I’m afraid | must draw your attention 
to a glaring Gaelic glitch in “The 
Freewheelin’ Murdo Munro” cartoon 
strip (TAC70 p7). You have used 
the word “ealan” for “swan”. The 
word you actually want is “eala”. Un- 
fortunately, this mistake renders in- 
comprehensible the link to “eilean’, 
the word for “island”. Unless you're 
rekindling a prehistoric form of 
Stirlingshire Gaelic, this rather irri- 


Speaking of eyes, | must also point 
out that there’s no 
Perhaps there are none in the head 
of your proof-reader, either? 

I's a serious lapse from the high 
standards TAC has set over the 
years, so | just had to speak up! 


oes 


Beathas Anna Dail (Sophia Dale) 
Lochs, An t-Eilean Leddhais (Lewis) 
19 ESS ae eae eee ee ee 


Ed. — Re “ordinance”, | refer the hon- 
ourable lady to the reply | gave earlier, 
on p18 of TAC70. Re “ealan”, the 
Swan has been prodded with a stick 
and has this to say for himself: 
Dear Mr Editor Sir — The terms under 
which you employ me in the bowels of 
Corrie Towers specify that in return for 
a few crusts of stale bread | must pro- 
duce “sketches to order”. At no time 
was it required that | must undertake 
posh spellings in a range of Indo-Euro- 
pean lingos. 

| am sure your correspondent, Ms 
Sophie Dahl, writes in with the best of 
intentions: | am a big fan of the curvy 
lady herself. However since | was not 
one of those who complained about 
her own “questionable” appearance in 
that Opium perfume ad (in fact | 
spent some time on my own “enjoying” 
it), | cannot see how she feels she has 
the right to take the meticulous moral 
high ground over this linguistic issue. 
Your humble servant, The Swan 
PS — If Ms Dahl has any further un- 
published shots from the Opium ses- 
sion, | would be happy to peruse them 
from an artistic point of view. 


’’ in “ordnance”. 
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The Angry Inbox 


Dear TAC, 


| recently had the good fortune to 
spend a couple of nights at perhaps 
the most prestigious address in the 
Scottish hills, the CIC Hut. Knowing of 
the hut’s reputation for exclusivity, my 
climbing chums and | became intrigu- 
ed by the darkly ambiguous wording 
of the hut information sheet. This 
warns that attempts to enter the hut by 
“casual visitors or unauthorised per- 
sons” should be “resisted”, and adds 
helpfully that the lock on the door “can 
be closed from the inside’. 

Suitably forewarned, we retired for 
the night reassured by the presence of 
two hefty shovels placed strategically 
just inside the hut entrance, and | took 
care to ensure that my trekking poles 
were never more than an arm’s length 
away. Sentries were posted on a two- 
hourly rota. 

Happily, Johnny Casual Visitor didn’t 
have the stomach for a fight and the 
weekend passed without incident, 
leaving the chaps and | to ponder 
whether any TAC readers might have 
Stirring tales to relate of doughty en- 
counters with any casual visitors or un- 
authorised persons either inside or 
outside the hallowed lintels of the CIC. 


Yours, Andy Beaton, Dingwall 


Ed. — Seemingly the SMC have plan- 
ning permission to double the size of 
the CIC: the work will be done next 
year. No doubt it will become twice as 
welcoming. 


Dear TAC, 


Very interested in the piece about the 
Sgurr nan Gillean gendarme in latest 
Aggy C. (TAC71 p2) The High Moun- 
tains was published in late 1986 and | 
recall that the first amendment con- 
cerned the disappearance of the gen- 
darme. This was probably 3-4 months 
after publication, which sets the date 
around December 1986 — Jan/Feb 
1987. Unfortunately | don’t have the 
correspondence as this was recently 
cleared out of my files. What | do 
know is that | managed to text the 
amendment in exactly the right number 
of words to fit the layout of the book. 
Of such are the trials of guidebook 
writers. (Crikey, texting in 1986 — well 
ahead of the rest of us — Ed.) 
Thoughts returned to this recently 
when faced with the possibility of the 
heighting correction for Foinaven. A 


turn up for the book which wasn’t 
exactly a cause for rejoicing for 
some, but was a relief for me and 
publisher Ken Wilson! 


Regards, 

Irvine Butterfield, Pitcairngreen 
Re ae 
Dear TAC, 


Attitudes to the possible upgrading 
of Foinaven and Beinn Dearg smack 
of smug complacency among com- 
pletionistas, together with protec- 
tionism by those glens that currently 
benefit from the Munro £Millions. In 
order to counter the sheer stubborn 
intransigence of geological proc- 
esses, | propose that Munros, Cor- 
betts and Grahams are subject to a 
three-up, three-down promotion and 
relegation system at the end of each 
year. If this was determined on the 
basis of the number of ascents in the 
previous season, it would avoid the 
“West Bromwich Question” of imme- 
diate relegation a year later. The 
Cheviot, presumably, would choose 
to take part in the Scottish system 
and take its place as a Corbett. 

On the theme of the ephemeral na- 
ture of human life given added poig- 
nancy by the apparent permanence 
of mountains, | was on the In Pinn 
recently. | was aware of TAC’s re- 
port (TAC71 p12) that the top of this 
particularly masculine summit had 
been trimmed by a thunderbolt, but | 
must confess that my mind was on 
other things (my lack of sleep, the 
yawning drop, and how far | still had 
to go to Blaven). | didn’t notice any 
fresh rockfall scars (for which | was- 
n't looking), nor any loose rock (for 
which | definitely was). | did notice 
that the bolster stone now appears 
to be marginally the highest point, 
whereas on previous visits | have 
gratefully observed that it was not. 
On this occasion, with a twinge of 
guilt, | took the slapdash approach to 
summiting. Of course, it won't affect 
those who call “climbing the In Pinn” 
being top-roped up the short side to 
tag the chain and then be lowered 
off. 

| didn’t reach Blaven that day. It 
was just too daunting to be alone in 
life-threatening situations for such a 
length of time. It’s nearly interesting 
that some years earlier | had done 
the main ridge with three near-nov- 
ices: stressful enough, but in such a 
situation | didn’t consider the danger 
to myself. This time — no mates, 
no banter, no rope — | considered 
nothing else for hours on end. | 
have since discovered that T How- 
ard Somervell, the “first to solo the 
main ridge”, was alone only from 
Banachdich, whereas J Menlove 
Edwards, first to solo the Greater 
Traverse, had an altogether differ- 
ent approach to life from most of 
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us. So | came down from Bidein Druim 
nan Ramh, possibly the best hill to ap- 
pear on no list at all. (Well, it’s both a 
Yeaman and a Corbett Top — Ed.) 


Yours, Andy Heald, Torrance 
Re ee 


Dear TAC, 


| recently returned to FGO after a gap 
of several years, mainly because it has 
started turning up free with my NTS 
membership. Things seemed to have 
improved somewhat in my absence 
(which was also punctuated by an ill- 
advised flirtation with Trail — but you 
can only take so many stories of jolly 
japes featuring wacky adventurers 
bombing up to Scotland from Peterbor- 
ough each weekend to try and turn 
Corbetts into Munros), particularly on 
the gear front. 

Sadly, the reactionary old bigots 
were still in residence on the letters 
pages. | foolishly entered the climate- 
change debate, and found sadly little 
support from the other correspondents 
(and they edited out the best bit of my 
letter). | know that filling the Highlands 
with pylons might have its downside 
(though | really can’t get that worked 
up about the view through Drumoch- 
ter), but it would be nice if people at 
least acknowledged that climate 
change was (a) happening, (b) largely 
humanity’s fault, (c) on the whole a bad 
thing and (d) wouldn't it be nice to try 
and do something about it? 

Anyway, | presume TGO are losing 
money while they're sending it to me, 
so |’m content to continue to read it 
(with gritted teeth). Meanwhile I’m finally 
shelling out to get non-virtual hard 
copy TAC, and | hope | can hereby 
shame all you other long-time virtual 
readers into doing the same. 


Cheers, Richard Maxey, Cambridge 


Ed. — There was a really good bit in 
the middle of this letter — provocative, 
incisive, witty — but | edited it out. 

Se 


Dear anybody, 


Can you help me to get a copy of Alps 
4000 video (see TAC21 p16), to bor- 
row or buy? | know it’s past its debut 
date! No joy from the Chris Film num- 
ber — it’s dead! 


Thanking you in anticipation, 
Tony Cox, Folkestone 


fis Ue Se an cet E Pe ee 
Dear TAC, 


Re naked-ish walking (TAC passim), on 
2/4/07 on a lovely warm day, just after 
leaving the top of Beinn Bhuidhe, | saw 
a really nice pert young lady coming up 
the path wearing boots, briefs and a 
rucksack. When she saw me she 
stopped, put on a top and, on passing, 
said: “| thought | had the hill to my- 
self.” Made my day. 


Regards, Trevor Dearnley, Carlisle 


